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¢ ‘HESTER’S BIC ENTENNIAL | 


From the twenty-seventh to the 
twenty-ninth of August the Town of 
Chester celebrated its two hundredth 
anniversary. Tireless in their pre- 
parations and apt in running the in- 
tricate program smoothly, the com- 
mittees unfortunately had to con- 
tend with rain on Sunday and Mon- 
day the first two days, but in spite 
of all it was a celebration worthy in 
every way the town and the occasion 
and on the final day the sunshine 
atoned for the previous dampness. 

Chester is a town of rare beauty 
and no little historic interest. The 
beauty, perhaps not enhanced for the 
celebration, was at least brightened 
by the elaborate decorations from 
end to end of the Street. Historic 
houses were simply and appropriate- 
ly marked, so that he who ran an 
automobile might in passing recog- 
nize the house of Lord Timothy 
Dexter and know that the Inn was 
built in 1761. Scores of places were 
thus marked and fuller jinformation 
regarding them included in the of- 
ficial program. This valuable work 
was done by the Committee on Pub- 
licity, whose chairman was Miss Isa- 
belle H. Fitz. 

In the Stevens Memorial Hall was 
an excellent exhibition of interior 
antiques, supplemented exteriorly by 
the rows of fine colonial houses which 
line the long, tree-bordered Street. 
As one admired the fine taste which 
guided the hands of the designer and 
artisan of ancicnt days, one did 
homage as well to the sense of beauty 
and fitness which led the settlers of 
the eighteenth century to choose for 
their village that slow-sloping hill, 
with its charming vistas of wood and 
mountain. 


The celebration began with the 


church services on Sunday morning, 
which filled both churches to capacity. 
The Congregational Church is near- 
ly as old as the town, having been or- 
ganized in 1730 or earlier, although 
the building in which it worships 
dates only from 1773. It is true 
that the edifice was remodeled quite 
beyond recognition in 1839, yet it is 
undoubtedly one of the oldest houses 
of worship in present use in the 
state. Here the Reverend Silas N. 
Adams, pastor of the church, extend- 
ed the welcome, and the anniversary 
sermon was preached by the Rever- 
end Samuel H. Dana, D.D., of Exe- 
ter. Appropriate music was furnish- 
ed by a quartet and Mrs. Ella A. 
Allen, organist. Not least in inter- 
est was an historical address by the 
Reverend James G. Robertson, now 
of South Strafford, Vermont, but 
for twenty-six years pastor of this 
church. The music was under the di- 
rection of Waletr I. Martin, hymns 
of the eighteenth century being used. 

The First Baptist Church is more 
youthful, only a little over a century 
old, yet deemed ancient enough to 
bear a worthy share in the observ- 
ances. At this church the pastor, the 
Reverend Mary E. Morse, gave the 
welcome. Two former pastors con- 
tributed to.the program, the Rever- 
end Bernard Christopher of Hamp- 
ton making remarks and the Rever- 
end Thomas J. Cate of Meredith 
preaching the sermon. There ‘were 
also remarks by the Reverend Ches- 
ter J. Wilcomb of Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, who united with this church 
over thirty years ago. All three of 
these ministers were ordained in this 
church. The music was by the choir 
and Mrs. Myron F. Robie, organist. 

A union mass meeting was held 
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Sunday afternoon in the anniversary 
tent which was erected on the Wil- 
comb field. There was an attend- 
ance of about a thousand. The Rev- 
erend Silas N. Adams presided, and 
there was music by a chorus of one 
hundred under the direction of Mr. 
Walter I. Martin. The speakers in- 
cluded the Reverend Charles D. Ten- 
ney of Palo Alto, California; the 
Reverend Henry M. Warren of New 
York City; the Reverend J. Wallace 
Chesbro of Fall River, Massachu- 
setts; the Reverend Morris W. Morse 
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rather on the spur of the moment, 
with the Highland Band of Manches- 
er and the Raymond Band. 

A simple but handsome memorial 
to those who served in the Spanish 
and World Wars was dedicated on 
Monday. Those taking part in these 
exercises were: George E. Gilling- 
ham, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the celebration; the 
Honorable John C. Chase, president 


of the day; the Reverend Silas N. 
Adams, invocation; Colonel George 














A. Hosley, presiding officer; Albert 
¥ 
CONGREGATIONAL CuurRcCH, 1773. 
Idaho; the Reverend F. B. Edwards, Chairman of the 


of Moscow, 
Messrs. Wilcomb, Robertson, Chris- 
topher and Cate, and Reverend Mary 
E. Morse. 

Monday, August 28, was designed 
to be the great day of the celebra- 
tion, but the inclement weather forc- 
ed the postponement until Tuesday 
of the general parade and the pa- 
geant. Nevertheless Monday was 
crowded. Two of the four bands 
engaged for the day arrived in spite 
of attempts to cancel them, so a short 
parade was picked up and run off 


Memorial Committee, who made the 
presentation to the American Legion 
for dedication; retiring Department 
Commander Robert O. Blood, of 
Concord, who accepted the memorial ; 
Major Frank Knox of Manchester, 
who gave the dedicatory address; 
Governor Albert O. Brown, who ex- 
tended the congratulations of the 
state. A message from Governor 
Cox of Massachusetts was read. The 
exercises were concluded by three 
volleys fired by American Legion 
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members and sounding of taps. Of 
twenty-two soldiers sent by Chester 
to the World War, four died in 
service. The town furnished also 
one Red Cross nurse. 


L 


After dinner, provided in both the 
Stevens Memorial Hall and the tent, 
the latter place was the setting for 
the anniversary address by the Hon- 
orable George C. Hazelton of Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia. Mr. 
Chase presided. There was music 
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by the combined bands. Mr. Hazel- 
ton was born in Chester ninety years 


ago and was a representative from 
Wisconsin in the National Legisla- 


ture for several sessions. For many 


E RICHARDSON House 


~ 
I 


June 


years he practised law in Washing- 
ton. He survived the celebration less 
than a week, passing away suddenly 
at his Chester summer residence on 
September 4. His last address, de- 
livered entirely without notes, was 
considered by all his masterpiece. 
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Tuesday was as ideal in weather 
as Monday was forbidding, and the 
village was crowded by thousands 
who came from far and near. The 
general parade, somewhat crippled by 
the postponement from the day be- 


bs 


fore, was a splendid affair under the 
direction of Chief Marshal Herbert 


H. True. From Wilcomb Common 
to the old brick schoolhouse and 
back, the gay-colored precession 
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The 
numerous floats in beauty or ingenui- 
ty, or both, all denoted a thought and 


marched under a_ sunny sky. 


care which showed how’ much the 
citizens of Chester and her daughter 
towns cherish the memory of the two 


Outp Brick SCHOOLHOUSE 


centuries of their civic life. 

In the line of march were found 
town officials and representatives of 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company, the Fusilier Veterans, the 
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Amoskeag Veterans, the Grand Army 
of the Republic, the Women’s Relief 
Corps, the American Legion. Col. 
George A. Hosley of Chester, chief 
of the National Grand Army, was in 
line. To make clearer and more local 
illustration of the military history of 
the two hundred years, there was an 
inspiring group representing the 
Revolutionary War, the War of 1812, 
the- Mexican War, the Civil War, the 
Spanish War, the World War. Each 
man wore the uniform appropriate to 
the conflict he represented, and car- 
ried a banner on which was inscribed 
the number of men_ furnished by 
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industry were shown by floats carry- 
ing ancient agricultural implements 
and by representations of the hand 
processes of cooperage and_ black- 
smithing. Still other floats repre- 
sented a pioneer cabin in course of 
construction and the meeting house 
of 1773 in rather large miniature. A 
unique feature was a collection of 
equipages comprising the history of 
travel from horseback to motor, not 
forgetting the ox-cart and the stage 
coach, and including examples of 
wheeled and runnered vehicles for a 
period of over a century, all marked 
with identifying dates. Nor must 














CHESTER INN—1761 


Chester to that war. The range— 
from 254 in the Revolution to 22 in 
the late war—illustrated two points 
in the history of Chester—her ready 
response to every patriotic call, and 
the steady decline in population 
wrought not only by the omission of 
the railroads to touch such towns, 
but by the annexation of large parts 
of Chester’s area to other towns. 
History was further illustrated by 
the contrast between a tiny “hand 
tub” of 1842 and modern motor fire 
apparatus. The older methods of 


illustrations of early customs, pioneer 
and native, be overlooked. — 

The school children, the Grange, 
various orders and individuals fur- 
nished a colorful and _ interesting 
series of floats. There were flowers, 
there were “Callathumpains”; there 
were Indians and Uncle Sams; there 
were hunters and hucksters. Not 
least in interest was a group of the 
oldest inhabitants: Elijah Sanborn, 
103; George C. Hazelton, 90; Susan 
J. Webster, 88; Carlos W. Noyes (a 
Civil War veteran), 86; “Aunt” 
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Hannah (Wilcomb) Williams, aged 
84; James Heath, 92; Mark Sanborn, 
83, and Cyrus Hill. 87. All told 
there were over 500 people and 100 
horses in the line. Nevers’ Band of 
Concord and Rainey’s Cadet Band of 
Manchester furnished the music for 
the parade and throughout the day. 

Other events of Tuesday were a 
program of sports for the younger, 
and a very pleasant reunion of Ches- 
ter Academy students for the older 
and more reminiscent. Dinner was 
again served at the Stevens Memorial, 
but the chief table event was the 
banquet at the anniversary tent in the 
early afternoon. Here, the Hon. 
John C. Chase presiding, there was 
speaking by Congressman Sherman 
E. Burroughs and others. “Aunt” 
Hannah Williams recited, and Miss 
Isabelle H. Fitz read an_ original 
poem. Those who made remarks in- 
cluded Rev. B. W. Lockhart, D.D., 
Louis Bell, Ph.D., Judge Charles U. 
Bell, Hon. M. A. Moore, Harris :M. 
West, Mrs. Annabell F. Hogan, Mrs. 
Horace A. Hill, Rev. Chester J. Wil- 
comb, Thomas Rice Varick of Man- 
chester, Eugene ‘W. Watkins, Rev. 
Harry M. Warren, Dr. R. H. Bar- 
ker, who spoke for Candia. Letter 
was read from J. Henry Townsend. 
Esq., of New York. in which he ten- 
dered to the Town as a gift his Ches- 
ter Estate to be used as a home or for 
any: public purpose. The gift will 
doubtless be appreciatively accepted 
at the next town meeting. 

In the evening there was a display 
of fireworks, followed by the histori- 
cal pageant written by Mrs. Mary 
Stuart MacMurphy of Derry. Mrs. 
Helen L. Kloeber of Newburyport. 
Massachusetts. was general director 
and Mrs. Walter P. Tenney local di- 
rector. Nevers’ Orchestra of Con- 
cord sunplied the musical accompani- 
ment. The program included a pre- 
‘lude, five episodes, three interludes 
-and a postlude, and covered the his- 
torv of Chester from the purchase of 
land from the Indians to the separa- 
tion of Candia, Raymond and Au- 


_ other ways, the Chester 
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burn. The pageant was_ splendidly 
given, and was attended by two thous- 
and people. 

The committee responsible for the 
planning and execution of the cele- 
bration included: George E. Gilling- 
ham, Chairman, Edwin P. Jones, 
Vice-Chairman, Jolin M. (Webster, 
Treasurer, John C. Ramsdell. Those 
on the executive committee were Rev. 
Silas N. Adams, Augustus P. Morse, 
John M. Webster, Mary B. Noyes, 
George A. Hosley, Jennie P. Hazel- 
ton, Cyrus F. Marston, Eleanor J. 
Locke, Isabelle H. Fitz, Martha T. 
Learnard, Nathan W. Goldsmith, 
Arthur H. Wilcomb, Clarence O. 
Morse, George D. Rand, George S. 
West, John C. Ramsdell, William 
B. Underhill, Martin Mills, George 
E. Gillingham, Walter P. Tenney, 
John H. Robie, William T. Owen, 
Edward T. Morse, George L. Fitts, 
Edwin P. Jones, John D. Fisk, Ed- 
ward C. Chase, William B. ‘Wason, 
Roger P. Edwards, Walter W. Lane, 
Herber W. Ray, William C. Hall. 
Those.on the committee representing 
Manchester were Dana A. Emery, 
Thomas R. Varick, William B. 
Farmer and George M. Clark; rep- 


resenting Candia, John H. Foster, 
Carrie A. Richardson, Hattie A. 
Hubbard and Henry A. Hubbard; 
representing Auburn, George E. 
Spofford, Edgar L. Preston and 
Freeman R. Davis; representing 


Raymond, Walter J. Dudley, T. Mor- 
rill Gould, Edward F. Cram and 
Joseph F. Savage. 

The financing of the celebration, 
no small burden, was cared for with 
great foresight. For five years be- 
ginning with 1917 the town appro- 
priated $125 annually, with a final 
appropriation of $1,000 this year. 
The daughter towns of Raymond, 
Candia, and Auburn added generous 
contributions, as did many present 
and former residents. In this, as in 
folk have 
illustrated the value of long and 
thorough preparation for an event of 
outstanding importance. 
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The Town of Chester was formal- 
ly inaugurated by royal charter dated 
May 8, 1722. This, however, was 
but by way of confirmation and en- 
largement of rights granted by the 
Governor and Council as the result 
of transactions lasting some three 
years. In 1719 about one hundred 
Hampton and Portsmouth folk peti- 
tioned for a grant of eight miles 
square in the waste land which was 
then known, apparently interchange- 
ably, as “the Chesnut Country” and 
Cheshire. The same year, pending 
action on the petition, a proprietors’ 
society was organized to settle’ the 
proposed grant, and home lots were 
drawn. 

Meanwhile a motion was made on 
the part of Haverhill folk to settle 
the same territory. Quite likely they 
began on the theory that the land was 
in the jurisdiction of Massachusetts, 
but in any event they joined Exeter 
parties in petitioning the New Hamp- 
shire authorities to be admitted with 
the first petitioners. At the same 
time (May, 1720) the first petition 
was withdrawn and a new one sub- 


stituted for a township ten miles 
square. Neither was (‘immediately 
acted upon. There are suggestions 


of litigation, but in June a com- 
promise was apparently effected by 
the first petitioners voluntarily admit- 
ting as proprietors Samuel Ingalls 
and other Haverhill men. This was 
shortly followed by the granting of 
the substituted petition of the Hamp- 
ton society. Already, however, the 
lay-out had been made, and now some 
fencing was done. It seems to have 
been part of the arrangement that 
the proprietors as a whole should 
make a road passable for carts from 
Kingston, while the Haverhill people, 
at their separate charge, should make 
a similar road from their town. 
Who was the first actual settler is 
not known, but probably it was 
Captain Samuel Ingalls. There is 


evidence that he was a resident be- 
fore the date of the charter, and it is 
supposed he built in 1722, on the 
crest. of Walnut Hill, the first house 


in Chester. Here was born, in 1723, 
his daughter, Mehitable, the first 
white native of Chester. Captain 


Ingalls built the first framed house 
about 1732. The year 1723 seems 
to have brought a few settlers, but 
probably no _ considerable number 
were there until 1727. The original 


settlers located principally in the 
southeasterly corner of the town, 
though from the first the center 


seems to have been designed for its 
present location. 

Chester, as finally granted, cover- 
ed about one hundred and_ twenty 
square miles, including, besides the 
present town, Auburn, Candia, Ray- 
mond and large portions of Manches- 
ter and Hooksett. The early settlers 
suffered their share of the anxieties 
which were common to all pioneers. 
In 1724 Lieutenant Thomas Smith 
and John Karr, while constructing a 
brush fence to protect their cattle 
from the Indians, were set upon by 
Joe English and a band of natives, 
and captured. Their captors took 
them northward, securing them at 
night by staking them to the roots 
of trees and binding them with deer 
sinews. During the second night, 
while the Indians slept, they slipped 
their bonds, and on the evening of 
the third day found their way back 
home. Others were not so _ lucky. 
At least one, John Robie, was slain, 
and his son, Ichabod, was captured 
but later escaped. It was such ex- 
periences as these, doubtless, that led 
the town in 1725 to vote to employ 
two soldiers to stand guard for four 
months. The Wilson Garrison house 
now occupied by Chester P. Hunt, 
was built in 1730, and other garri- 
sons were constructed from time to 
time as occasion required. 

Road building was an early neces- 
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sity in frontier towns, and at the first 
March meeting, in 1725, the London- 


derry Road was laid out. The first 
recorded road actually built, how- 
ever, is the one to Haverhill, con- 


structed about 1730, although before 
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that time doubtless rough ways had 
been built. Mills also were a prime 
necessity, and one was built at Free- 
town in Raymond, in 1726. 

The temper of the fathers was of 
too serious a turn to be long without 
settled religious instruction. In 
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January, 1720-21, the proprietors 
voted that at the expense of the 
whole proprietary they would main- 
tain a minister when thirty house- 
holders were settled, and would build 
a meeting-house when fifty families 


Stevens Memorial Hall. 


CHESTER SQUARE 


Soldiers’ Monument, Baptist Church, 


hire 
erect a 

The 
of Hampton 


It was voted to 


were settled.- 
a minister in 1728, and to 

meeting-house at the Center. 
Reverend John Tuck 
was called in 1729, but declined, al- 
though it appears that he preached in 


Chester for fourteen Sabbaths that 
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year. The town then called the 
Reverend Moses Hale, and worship 
was held from late 1731 under his 
ministry in the first meeting-house, 
within a few rods of the present Con- 
gregational Church. Mr. Hale, hav- 
ing been brought under distraction of 
mind, did little service. He was 
succeeded in 1736 by the Reverend 
Ebenezer Flagg, who was pastor for 
sixty years until his death at the age 
of ninety-two. During his ministry, 
in 1773, the present house was con- 
structed, and some sixty-five years 
later remodeled. 

The Presbyterians at first joined 
in the common worship, but when 
the church became disorganized by 
the incapacity of Mr. Hale, they 
hired the Reverend John Wilson to 
preach for them, and stubbornly ob- 
jected to being taxed to support 
Mr. Flagg. They appealed to the 
Governor and Council successfully, 
and built on Cunningham Lane about 
1740, in which year the two parishes 
were separated by legislative act. In 
1794 they dedicated a house at the 
Long Meadows. Theological and 
slavery disputes having divided the 
Presbyterians, the remnant withdrew, 
and in 1843 formed the Second Con- 
gregational Church, which finally be- 
came the First Church of Auburn. 
The history of other churches in the 
daughter towns is omitted here. ' 

The Baptist Society was organized 
in 1819, and built a house of worship 
in 1823. This society also became 
disorganized about 1845, but was re- 
organized and a new building erected 
in 1861. 

In letters the town has not been 
backward. Before the charter was 
granted the proprietors voted to ap- 
propriate the first forfeited lot for a 
school. The first record of a money 
appropriation for a school master 
was in 1737, though doubtless there 
was instruction before that date. At 
first the master travelled from one 
part of the town to another, teaching 
in the homes, but in 1744 and 1745 
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“school housen” were built, probably 
three in number. In one respect the 
town was lax; after there were one 
hundred families settled they declined 
to support a grammar school accord- 
ing to law, whereupon the selectmen 
were indicted and two convicted. 

The Social Library was opened in 
1793, and in 1801 an academy was 
built by public subscription. The 
historic Chester Academy dated from 
1854 and had many noted teachers, 
most distinguished of whom was 
Professor John K. Lord. The town 
now supports a high school in the 
brick schoolhouse. 

Chester did not for many years 
maintain her vast area. Derryfield 
was incorporated in 1751, its terri- 
tory being taken largely from Ches- 
ter and Londonderry. Candia was 
set off in 1763 and Raymond two 
years later. Yet Chester retained, at 
the beginning of the Revolution, a 
population of practically 1,600, which 
increased to over 2,200 in 1820. 
Then in 1822, a part of century-old 
Chester was incorporated in Hook- 
sett, and in 1845 came the final 
diminution by the set-off of Auburn. 
Even so, Chester had 1,351 inhabi- 
tants in 1850, since which time it has 
lost a little more than half in popula- 
tion from the economic trend of the 
times. But Chester has not lost, and 
will not soon lose, the vitality of the 
good blood which has persisted for 
the two centuries of her life. 

Some of Chester’s families are 
notable beyond the common. Daniel 
French came to Chester from Deer- 
field in 1799 and practised law as the 
successor-of the Honorable Arthur 
Livermore, who had just been elevat- 
ed to the bench. Mr. French was a 
distinguished lawyer who served as 
Solicitor of Rockingham County and 
Attorney General of New Hamp- 
shire. In his fine residence, built on 
the Street in 1800 and burned in 1902, 
were born eleven children, among 
whom were Benjamin Brown French, 
a lawyer and clerk of the National 
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House of Representatives, grand- 
father of Amos Tuck French; Henry 
Flagg French, also a lawyer, first 
president of the Massachusetts Agri- 


cultural College, and _ father of 
Daniel Chester French, of W. M. 
Henry French Hollis and Allen 


Hollis. Another of the eleven chil- 
dren was Mrs. Helen French Coch- 
rane, well known as a writer. Both 
Benjamin B. and Henry F. French 
married daughters of .William M. 
Richardson, Chief Justice of the Su- 
perior Court from 1816 to 1838, and 
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pave Chester Street if the town 
would call it Dexter Street. Wheth- 
er the change of name appealed to 
the citizens as undemocratic or the 
paving as unnecessary, does not ap- 
pear. In any event they rejected the 
proposition with substantial unanimi- 
ty. Dexter lived in Chester but a 
short time, then returned to New- 
buryport, which was the scene of his 
most memorable eccentricities. 


Leaving eccentrics, and coming 


back to a family which left a lasting 
impression, one must 


not overlook 





DANIEL 
owner from 1819 of the house for- 
merly the property of Benjamin 
Brown, father of President Francis 


Brown of Dartmouth College and of 
Benjamin B. French’s mother. This 
house is now owned by Amos Tuck 
French. 

Adjoining the Richardson house is 
another historic place, which Mr. 
French also owns. I[t was built in 
1787, a year before the Richardson 
house, and was bought in 1796 by 
Lord Timothy Dexter. This curi- 
ous man two years later offered to 


FRENCH 


HousE 


the Bells, one of New MHampshire’s 
best strains. Their immigrant ances- 
tor came from Ireland to London- 
derry in 1719. Three of his grand- 
sons, Jonathan, John and Samuel, 
lived in Chester. Jonathan was a 
trader. John also was a trader and 


acquired a considerable fortune. He 
was a member of the Executive 
Council from 1817 to 1823, then 


Sheriff of Rockingham County, and 
in 1828 was elected Governor. His 
oldest daughter married the Rever- 
end Doctor Nathaniel Bouton of 
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Concord, the second married _ the 
Honorable John Nesmith of Lowell, 
Massachusetts. Other children, with 
the exception of Charles H. Bell, 
died at an early age, though several 
of them survived long enough to 
show promise of worthy careers. 
Charles H. Bell was a successful law- 
yer who practised in Chester, Som- 
ersworth and Exeter, served a few 
months as United States Senator 
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1823 to 1835. His son, Samuel Da- 
na Bell, also practised law in Chester, 
was Representative, County Solicitor, 
Justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas, Justice and Chief Justice of 
the Superior Court, and commissioner 


to revise the statutes in 1830, 1842 
and 1867. Two of his sons, John 
James and Samuel N., were well 


known lawyers, and the latter was a 
member of Congress from 1871 to 


ee 
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Lorp TimotHy Dexter House 


and was Governor of New Hamp- 
shire from 1881 to 1883. 

Samuel Bell was a Dartmouth 
graduate and a lawyer, and came to 
Chester in 1812. His political ca- 
reer had already taken him into both 


branches of the legislature, and he 
had been presiding officer of both. 
He was a Justice of the Superior 


Court from 1816 to 1819, Governor 
of New Hampshire from 1819 to 
1823, United States Senator from 


1873 and from 1875 to 1877. 
Another son of Governor Samuel 
Bell was John, a professor of an- 
atomy at the University of Vermont. 
Still another, James, was a lawyer and 
United States Senator. A fourth, 
Luther V., was superintendent of the 
McLean Asylum and a surgeon in 
the Civil War, during which he died. 
A fifth, George, was a lawyer and 
served in the Civil War. John Bell 
and Charles Bell were the sixth and 
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seventh sons. Both were practising 
physicians, and the former served as 
a surgeon in the Civil War. The 
youngest son, Louis, was a lawyer, 
and was Colonel of the Fourth New 
Hampshire Volunteers. He was 
killed at Fort Fisher in 1865. His 
son, Dr. Louis Bell, is a well known 
electrical engineer. Charles Up- 
ham Bell, son of James, for more 
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than 20 years a Justice of the Massa- 
chusetts Superior Court, is another 
prominent living representative of 
this great family. 

Chester, however, does not live sole- 
ly in her past. She is still blessed 
with a citizenry of the substantial old 
stock, awake to the modern life of 
the world. 


MY CHESTER! 


(For the Two Hundredth Anniversary) 
By Isabelle H. Fitz. 


My Chester, oh my Chester! 
The town that gave me birth; 
What memories cluster round thy name! 
The deraest spot on earth. 
No maples wear such Autumn tints 
As those that line our Street; 
No sunset glows with deeper rose, 
No birds sing half so sweet. 


My Chester, oh my Chester! 
In seventeeen twenty-two, 

Men came from far to call thee “home,” 
Brave, loyal, staunch and true; 

They plied the axe, they drove the plow, 
But scorning England’s thrall, 

They signed “The Test,” to give their best, 
Their lives, their gold, their all. 


Peace brought us honors: 
Where legislators wait, 

Came none more skilled or learned or wise 
Throughout our Granite State; 

For Richardson, and French, and Bell 
Were names that won renown, 

And Washington claimed many a son 
From that dear, honored town. 


()nce more the war cloud threatened,— 
With Sumter’s booming gun, 

They sprang to arms, to say with might, 
“This nation shall be one!” 

At Gettysburg, at Petersburg, 
Our gallant boys were found,— 

And women wept, for husbands slept 
On many a battle ground. 
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Then came the Titan conflict 
Whose war shock rent the world; 
All life was in the maelstrom, 
Where blood-stained waters swirled; 
They went,—our lads of promise,-—— 
Quite unafraid were they 
To dare the curse, ay, even worse, 
Of Teutons’ tyrant sway. 


1 see thee still, my Chester! 
Though through a mist of tears; 
Thy people brave, unfaltering, 
Throughout those bygone years; 
Thy daughters sweet, and fair, and true, 
And strong in freedom’s fight, 
Thy sons, no less, for righteousness, 
For justice, truth and right. 


God keep thee pure, my Chester! 
From soil or stain of sin; 

That selfishness and greed and hate 
May never enter in; 

But with a name untarnished, 
As in the days of yore, 

Till as a scroll the heavens roll, 
And time endures no more. 














MitesTone, 1775 











WHO PLANTED NEW HAMPSHIRE? 


By Charles Thornton Libby 


(We are indebted to Mr. Libby, law- 
yer and antiquarian, of Portland, Maine, 
for permission to publish his address, as 
President of the Society of Piscataqua 
Pioneers, at the observance on August 
10, 1922, at Portsmouth, of the three 
hundredth anniversary of the patent to 
Gorges and Mason. Mr. Libby writes 
that this paper includes the results of 
his investigations of the Hilton family 
in England, and also sums up the con- 
clusions of all former investigators, 
making this paper, in his belief, “the 
most up-to-date summary of this much 
abused subject.” We welcome so valu- 
able an addition to the discussion of 
New Hampshire’s beginnings which the 
magazine has recently been featuring, 
and invite further contributions on the 
subject. The obscurity of the early days 
from 1623 to 1630 calls for untiring and 
critical investigation.—Editor.) 


In behalf of the members of the 
Society of Piscataqua Pioneers, it 
gives me pleasure to return thanks for 
the welcome so kindly accorded us by 
the mayor of Strawberry Bank. If 
Sir Ferdinando, at some moment of 
his long life of struggle and disap- 
pointment, could have looked forward 
and seen the Honorable Ferdinando 
doing his part in a three-hundredth 
anniversary as mayor of this fine 
city, his face must have brightened 
with the happy thought that his labors 
had not been in vain. 

Portsmouth has always been an 
interesting place to visit, ever since 
the new comers at Little Harbor first 
found the strawberries up the river; 
and for us, whose forefathers, living 
on one or another of the branches of 
this river, had to come to “the 
Bank” in order to know they were 
living, once in so often, it is doubly 
pleasant. 

It has been said that the patent of 
the Province of Maine, Aug. 10, 
1622, granting all between the Merri- 
mac and the Kennebec, was of minor 
consequence because nothing was done 
under it. Rather may we regard it 
as the foundation, both in legal oper- 
ation and in actual carryings on, of all 
that came after. 


By the terms of this grant, which 
we celebrate today, Sir Ferdinando 
and Captain Mason bound themselves 
under £100 penalty to settle one 
colony with a competent guard and at 
least ten families within three years. 
We must believe they did it. They two 
were the efficient colonizers of New 
England. They squandered both 
their own wealth and the wealth 
of others, but they achieved. Having 
agreed to settle ten families, they did 
it. Here was the founding of this 
State, and of Maine this side of the 
Kennebec. 

It is true that the Plymouth Com- 
pany in 1622 deeded this land where 
we now are to Gorges and Mason, 
and in 1623 deeded it to Mr. David 
Thomson, and in 1629 deeded it to 
Captain Mason, and in 1631 deeded it 
to the Laconia Company, and in 1635 
gave a 999 years’ lease of it to Sir 
John Wollaston, all covering the same 
land. But in dealing with these old 
patents we must bear three things 
constantly in mind, or we shall trip 
ourselves up. For one thing, the cor- 
poration called “the Council estab- 
lished at Plymouth in the County of 
Devon for the planting and ordering 
of New England,” was only another 
name for Sir Ferdinando Gorges and 
Capt. John Mason. Second, when 
Sir Ferdinando and Capt. Mason 
gave deeds of parts of their land, 
they did it in the name of the cor- 
poration. Third, the deeds they gave 
were really only options, conditioned 
on making actual settlements. When 
the conditions were not performed, 


the lands reverted to Gorges & 
Mason. 

Wollaston’s deed back to Capt. 
Mason openly explains the lease, 


“which said indenture was made unto 
the said John Wollaston by and with 
the consent of the said Captain John 
Mason.” Instead of Capt. Mason. 
giving the lease himself, he gave it in 
the name of the Council. The grant 
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to Mason in 1629 is explained by 
the lawyers of Mr. Mason’s grand- 
son, “being a division of the lands 
formerly granted unto Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges and John Mason.” Instead 
of Sir Ferdinando and Capt. Mason 
giving deeds to each other to divide 
their lands, they issued new grants 


to themselves in the name of the 
Council. 
Mr. David Thomson, the first 


planter of New Hampshire, was not 
what the historian, Hubbard, said he 
was “the agent of Georges and 
Mason.” Nor did he_ receive a 
conflicting grant of lands already 
granted to them. His _ deed, al- 
though in the name of the Council, 
was really from them. Some his- 
torians have failed to understand 
how he received a grant of 6,000 
acres already granted to them, or why 
he did not hold it afterwards. 
These two questions answer each 
other if permitted to do so. Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges and_ Capt. 
John Mason in effect deeded to Mr. 
David Thomson six thousand acres 
of the best of their lands on condi- 
tions which he failed to fulfill; and 
so the lands reverted to them. 

As the patent to Mr. Thomson 
is lost, we cannot know exactly 
what the conditions they put into 
it were, but we may be sure that 
they covered the undertaking for 
which they themselves were under 
bond, to settle in this wilderness a 
sufficient guard and ten families. 
We have from Mr. Samuel Ma- 
verick, who came to Massachusetts 
in 1624, some years before the Bos- 
ton colony started the Year One 
of New England, as they reckoned 
it, and who soon married Mr. 
Thomson’s young widow, a graph- 
ic account of what was done: 


Strawberry Bank, the Great House 
and Isle of Shoals. 
Within 2 myles of the mouth 


is Strawberry Bank where are 
many families, and a minister 
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and a meeting house, and to 
the meeting houses of Dover 
and Exeter most of the peo- 
ple resort. This Strawberry 
Bank is part of 6,000 acres 
granted by patent about the 
year 1620 or 1621 to Mr. 
David Thompson, who with 
the assistance of Mr. Nicholas 
Sherwill, Mr. Leonard Pomery 
and Mr. Abraham Colmer of 
Plymouth, merchants, went 
over with a considerable com- 
pany of servants, and built a 
strong and large house, enclosed 
it with a large and high Pali- 
zado and mounted gunns, and 
being stored extraordinarily 
with shot and ammunition, was 
a terror to the Indians, who 
at that time were insulting 
over the poor, weak and un- 
furnished planters of Plymouth. 
This house and fort he built on 
a point of land at the very en- 
trance of Piscataqua River and 
having granted by patent all 
the islands bordering on this 
land to the middle of the river, 
he took possession of an island 
commonly called the Great 
Island, and for the bounds of 
this land he went up the river 
to a point called Bloody Point, 
and by the seaside about four 
miles. He also had power of 
government within his own 
bounds. Notwithstanding all 
this, all is at this day in the 
power and at the disposal of 
the Massachusetts. 

So here we see what method Sir 
Ferdinando and Capt. Mason took 
to fulfill their bond to the Council. 
Mr. Thomson, a_ cultured and 
traveled gentleman, ‘whom Sir 
Ferdinando had employed in dif- 
ficult negotiations with high of- 
ficials, was to do it for them, and 
for this service to have 6,000 acres 
on one side of the river. To get 
the necessary capital, he contracted 
with three Plymouth merchants to 
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run the plantation five years, and 
then turn over to them three- 
fourths of the improved land and 
three-fourths of the profits. After 
three years effort, he saw fit to 
remove to Massachusetts Bay, 
where he could have all his im- 
proved lands and all of his profits. 
Whether he settled all the ten 
families within three years from 
August 10, 1622, or whether Gorges 
and Mason had to come forward 
to finish the task, we do not know. 

Let us remember that we know 
very little about this dark period 
when the Province of Maine covered 
Maine and New Hampshire both. Ex- 
cept Mr. Thomson and the Hiltons, 
and perhaps Mr. Ambrose Gibbins, 
we have not one name _ to associate 
with this period. The arrival of the 
Warwick, when our written history 
begins, was not until the summer of 
1630. 

They have in Boston, not in its 
legal custody, a sheet of paper 
written on both sides, a separate 
document on either side, and both 
certified by Elisha Cooke, clerk of 
courts. On one side is a copy of 
the inventory of the Laconia Com- 
pany goods, July, 1635, attested by 
Mr. Chamberlain, Secretary of this 
Province in 1683, when the case of 
Mason versus Waldron was tried, 
and this is of unquestionable 
genuineness. 

On the other side is the list of 
people, “sent by John Mason, 
Esquire,” winding up, “Eight 
Danes, Twenty-Two Women.” lf 
this list was offered in ‘court lin 
1683, it was rejected as spurious. 
Both from external and _ internal 
evidence, it seems a fraudulent pro- 
duction. Probably it was made up 
to use in the’ suit against 
Humphrey Spencer in 1704, as there 
is a check mark in the margin op- 
posite Thomas Spencer’s name, and 
Elisha Cooke was not appointed clerk 
of courts until 1702. The list omits 
names of some who we know were 
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sent over by Capt. Mason, as 
Thomas Crockett; and _ inserts 
names of young men who were 
children or unborn at the time of 
Capt. Mason’s death, as the two 
younger Chadbournes, ‘Thomas 
ernald, Jeremy Walford; and in- 
cludes the names of men who we 
know were not sent over by him, as 
William Seavey, who came on a fish- 
ing trip to the Isles of Shoals, John 
Symonds, sent over by Trelawny 
to Richmond’s Island, Francis 
Norton and Sampson Lane, who 
came after the Captain’s death, and 
others. The name printed as Henry 
Baldwin is not that name in the 
Soston list; evidently Clerk Cooke 
could not read it, but from his imi- 
tation of the writing, I judge it was 
Odiorne. No Henry Odiorne is 
known to have been here, which is 
true of other names in the _ list, 
which may have been invented at 
the same time as the Wheelwright 
deed, in the desperate resolve to 
protect the community from the 
loss of their homes, with various 
names inserted that might help dif- 
ferent ones to claim their lands 
as descendants of Captain Mason’s 
servants. Thomas Crockett’s des- 
cendants were living on Kittery side, 
but as they claimed. no lands on 
Portsmouth side, there was thus no 
occasion to include his name. 

So our certain knowledge after 
the arrival of the Warwick is none 
too full, yet luminous when com- 
pared with the unwritten period 
preceeding, although the Isles of 
Shoals and the Piscataqua were the 
principal ports in New’ England 
in that period. If the settlement 
had been abandoned, Governor 
Bradford would surely have re- 
corded the fact. On the contrary, 
in 1628 Piscataqua contributed as 
much as Plymouth to the expense 
of banishing Morton, who was 
selling firearms to the Indians. 
There must have been many peo- 
ple here, besides hundreds of tran- 
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sients here and at the Shoals; but 
we ask in vain who they were, 

If Mr. Gibbins came over early 
he went back, as he came on _ the 
Warwick. Hubbard says the Hil- 
tons were here, that they came with 
Thomson. Hubbard, who certain- 
ly was mistaken in part, seems to 
have gotten his information from 
young William Hilton, a boy not 
six years old when Mr. Thomson 
came over. In young Hilton’s pe- 
tition to the General Court in the 
year 1660, to confirm lands given 
his father and himself by the In- 
dians, he said: 

“Whereas your petitioner’s fa- 
ther, William Hilton, came 
over into New England about 
the year Anno Dom. 1621 and 
your petitioner came about one 
year and a half after, and in a 


little time following settled 
ourselves upon the River of 
Pischatag with Mr. Edward 


Hilton, who were the first Eng- 
lish planters there.” 

This reads as though Mr. Hub- 
bard accepted Hilton’s story and 
recorded it as history, merely in- 
serting David Thomson’s name with 
the Hiltons. Mr. Hubbard, who 
was the minister at Ipswich, was a 
few years younger /than William 
Hilton, Jr., who was baptized at 
Witton church, in Northwich, 
Cheshire, June 22, 1617. Hilton’s 
two wives belonged to prominent 
families of Newbury and Charles- 


town. Mr. Hubbard must have 
been well acquainted with both 
families. William Hilton, Jr., was 


a ship-master, and had had a book 
of soundings or charts printed be- 
fore Mr. Hubbard got up the map 
of New England for his history of 
King Philip’s War. About Ply- 
mouth, as well as the Piscataqua, 
Mr. Hubbard seems to have gotten 
information from Hilton. He says, 
what no one else does, that the 
first complaint against Mr. Lyford. 
who was brought over by Mr. 
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Winslow in 1624, to be minister at 
Piymouth, was over baptizing a 
child of Mr. Hilton’s, although not 
a member of their church. Hub- 
bard’s History shows familiar 
knowledge of the Hiltons as ac- 
curate as a little boy might remem- 
ber and tell things to a friend. 

Certainly William Hilton did not 
come over with Thomson. He 
came to Plymouth in 1621, and was 
there with his family in 1624. It 
seems doubtful whether Edward 
Hilton did, although from April 9, 
1621, when he came out of his ap- 
prenticeship in the Fishmongers’ 
Company of London, until 1628, 
when he contributed to keep fire- 
arms away from the Indians, we 
have as yet no knowledge of his 
movements. But there is contem- 
porary evidence that some Bristol 
merchants joined with him to set- 
tle his colony, and a young fellow 
just out of his apprenticeship must 
be allowed sufficient time in which 
to perfect such important connec- 
tions, even if aided by Sir Ferdi- 
nando. If Edward Hilton was one 
of Mr. Thomson’s first company, 
it seems that he must have gone 
back. 

At any rate, if here early in 
1624, he was with Thomson at Lit- 
tle Harbor, and had not yet made 
his settlement up the river. Capt. 
Christopher Levett in 1628 printed 
a book on his voyage of 1623-4. 
Hie stopped a month with Mr. 
Thomson at Little Harbor. While 
there he “discovered” the Piscata- 
qua river and an Indian who came 
down the river told him that up 
the river was much good land. In 
this season of tercentenary good 
cheer, we all wish to work our 
believers overtime if necessary to 
keep everybody happy, but we must 
be equipped with believers as big 
as bushel baskets to believe that 
that Indian told Capt. Levett that 
there were good lands up the river 
without telling him also that there 
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were Englishmen living on them, 
if there had been such. 

So in 1922 we can all join in cel- 
ebrating the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the granting of the char- 
ter under which New Hampshire 
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next year we can all join in cele- 
brating the founding of New Hamp- 
shire; and at later periods as we 
may learn the facts, different lo- 
calities can celebrate, in a series of 
tercentenaries, all in our turn, and 





and Maine were colonized; and begrudging none. 





SAILS 
By Alice Leigh 


The sea must miss the bellowing sails, 

That frolicked and tossed in the roaring gales; 
That lazily flapped and the yard-arms beat, 
On the sun-baked days in the doldrums’ heat— 


The sails that swayed to the chanties’ charms, 
Or furled to the sailors’ straining arms; 

Or stood so tall against the blue 

As around the masts the sea gulls flew. 


The steamship’s path is an esplanade, 

And she travels it free and unafraid; 
But the whim of the wind led the bending sails 
Into reckless, wandering, gypsy trails. 


The curling smoke from the engine’s fire 

Has lighted the sailing vessel’s pyre; 
But the steamer shall ever an alien be 
To wind and sails and the tossing sea. 





THE COLOR OF HAPPINESS 
By Louise Patterson Guyol 


It is the color of the sun 

Sifting through apple-trees in bloom. 
It is a subtle color spun 

By rain upon a silver loom. 


It holds the tint of April skies 
Cupping a honey-colored moon, 

And pulsing wings of butterflies 
Adrift across the summer noon. 


It is the tender opal shade 

Of hopes untold and dreams unborn, 
It is as bright as carven jade; 

Whiter than dew on tasseled corn. 


Changing and glowing, jewel-fair, 
Happiness floats on rainbow wings, 
For Happiness is all things rare, 
All beautiful, all lovely things. 








NOTTINGHAM’S 200th ANNIVERSARY 


By Rev. Harold H. Niles 


Certainly a town which furnished 
four generals for the Revolutionary 
War, besides rendering other dis- 
tinguished service to the State and 
the Nation, has a right to celebrate 
its two hundredth anniversary. Such 
a town is Nottingham, New Hamp- 
shire. 

On the twentieth and twenty-first 
days of August, this beautiful and 
historic town commemorated its two 
hundredth birthday with suitable and 
appropriate exercises under the direc- 
tion of a committee, appointed at the 
last Town Meeting and consistng of 
Charles Chesley, chairman; Thomas 
E. Fernald, Treasurer; Mrs. Fred 
Fernald, Mrs. John Harvey and Mr. 
I. A. Colby. 

The celebration began with a huge 
bonfire on Nottingham Square on 
Saturday evening. This fire, to the 
students of history, was a symbol of 
those beacon-fires which once blazed 
on the hill-top of New Hampshire 
summoning the men and women of 
the Granite State to patriotic duty. 

On Sunday morning a religous 
service was held in the Unversalist 
church, which was packed to the doors 
with a congregation which assembled 
for miles around. 

Music was ably rendered by a 
choir from Northwood consisitng of 
Mrs. Clarence Sanborn, soprano; 
Mrs. Tilton, alto; Mr. Daniel Miner, 
bass; Mr. Raymond Bickford, tenor ; 


and Mrs. Raymond Bickford,  or- 
ganist. 
The service of worship was in 


charge of Rev. Harold H. Niles of 
Concord, Chaplain of the New 
Hampshire Legislature, assisted by 
the Reverends Allen Brown of Rum- 
ford, Maine, I. D. Morrison of Not- 
tingham, and Mr. Goodwin of North- 
wood. 

In the evening a community sing 
was held at the home of Dr. and Mrs. 


Frederick ‘Fernald 
Square. 

Monday morning dawned bright 
and fair. A large crowd of people 
estimated from three to five thousand 
people, gathered to assist the towns- 
people in carrying out the day’s pro- 
gram, which began with music by 
Nevers’ Band of Concord, following 
which Nottingham defeated North- 
wood at baseball by a score of 10 to 
9. After a basket picnic there was an 
address by Governor Albert O. 
Brown, and more music by the band. 

In the afternoon was given the his- 
torical pageant, at the foot of Long 
Hill. Before describing it, a brief 
historical note should be quoted 
from the program. 

The town of Nottingham was 
founded by royal charter on May 8, 
1722. The petitioners for the char- 
ter resided in Boston and Newbury, 
Massachusetts, and in New Hamp- 
shire from Exeter and Portsmouth. 
The development of the town was 
hampered by Indian troubles till the 
conclusion of the French wars. Then 
followed a continued growth, a cen- 
sus in 1775 showing 999 inhabitants 
including sixteen slaves. 

During the Revolution no town of 
its size rendered more cordial or ef- 
ficient service. Nottingham  fur- 
nished three colonels and one captain 
who later became Major Generals in 
the New Hampshire Militia, Joseph 
Cilley, Thomas Bartlett, Henry Dear- 
born and Henry Butler. It is stated 
that Captain Dearborn marched with 
sixty minute men from Nottingham 
Square to Bunker Hill in twelve 
hours, on April 20, 1775. In _ the 
War of 1812 the town was also ably 
represented by Colonel Joseph Cilley 
who served first as ensign and later 
as brevet captain. In the Civil War 
and in the World War the town also 
played its patriotic part. 


at Nottingham 
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Nottingham was situated on the 
stage route between Portsmouth and 
Concord, which aided its prosperity, 
but the introduction of the railroad, 
the development of the fertile lands 
of the Great West and, to some ex- 
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portrayal of the history of the town. 
The program is here given: 
Prologue, Mrs. Arthur McDaniels. 
EPISODE I. 
THE COMING OF THE First SETTLERS 














To NoTTINGHAM’S 


tent, the effects of the Civil War, 
have altered local conditions and left 
the delightful quiet town as we know 
it to-day. 

The pageant, written and directed 
by Miss Grace Wright of Boston, 
was well rendered and gave a vivid 


Four GENERALS 


The signers of the original charter 
of Nottingham were apparently given 
grants for services rendered to the 
crown. The tract of land petitioned 
for was to be called New Boston 
and it does not appear why this name 
was not given it in the charter in- 
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stead of Nottingham. Among the 
early settlers was Joseph Cilley who 
built a log cabin on Rattlesnake Hill 
about 1727. He brought with him all 
his worldly effects on one pack horse. 
The early settlers laid out a compact 
village with great exactness on the 
beautiful elevation later known as the 
Square. Here were the church, 
school house and stores. The peti- 
tioners asked for a tract of land ten 
miles square. The boundaries estab- 
lished were such that the settlement 
at the Square was far to the south of 
the center of the township and this 
remoteness resulted in the separation 
of those tracts which later became 
Northwood and Deerfield. 


CAST 


Jos—epH CILLEY AND WIFE..............-- 

Mr. AND Mrs. Harry D. CILLEY 

3ENJAMIN BUTLER AND WIFE............ 

[>k. Frep FeRNALD, Miss EL izABetH FEeEr- 

NALD ° 

SAMUEL BARTLETT AND WIFE ..........+- 

Mr. AND Mrs. I. A. CoLsy 

GEew se AWE VOW cesecixcscsacd 

Mr. AND Mrs. CHARLES JONES 

[ oBERT HARVEY AND WIFE ...........06. 

Mr. AND Mrs. JosEPH GLOVER 

ABNER CLOUGH ...... GrEorRGE CARMICHEAL 
Indians and others. 


EPISODE II 
INDIAN MASSACRE 


During the early French and Indian 
wars Nottingham was an_ outpost 
town and was constantly in danger of 
Indian raids. The Longfellow block 
house was established in what is now 
Deerfield and another near the Square. 
Great anxiety prevailed and _ large 
numbers of settlers removed from the 
town. Clearing and tilling of the soil 
was nearly abandoned for a time. 
Some help was received from the pro- 
vincial government, and rangers trav- 
elled the forests between Chester and 
Rochester. Most of the settlers lived 
at the Garrison house, but in spite of 
all precautions Robert Beard, John 
Folsom and Mistress Simpson were 
surprised and massacred while at work 
at their homes. 

A small band of Indians lived near 
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North River Pond. The chief named 
Swansen was disposed to be friendly 
to the settlers but seemed to be unable 
to restrain his braves. 

CAST 


RoBert BEARD .......... BRAINERD MEARS 
JoHN Fotsom ........ Rev. H. H. Nites 
Mistress Bearp ...Mrs. Harry D. CILtey 
Mistress Foitsom....Mrs. JosEPH GLOVER 
Ranger, Guards, Indians and Settlers. 


EPISODE III 
WITCHCRAFT PERIOD 


Nottingham shared to some extent 
the prevalent superstition of the early 


times, and various stories are still 
handed down regarding those days. 
No account appears, however, that 


those suspected of witchcraft were 
ever persecuted or driven away. 
CAST 


MADAME RowlLIN ..... Mrs. Frep FERNALD 
Che Ee oc cccaatas Mrs. MarGArRITtE Davis 
Mistress SAWYER ...Mrs. EpitH GErrisH 
MADAME GoopFELLow, Miss VIENNA SMITH 
Mrs. Hopkins ...Mrs. Attce BATCHEDLER 
MEISE: ON. 6 ics cosvadods wtecdaoune 

Miss ELizABeTH BATCHELDER 
TP EM 4 vc bidwtdawes Mrs. Frep Gove 
Fev. GooDHUE ........ Mr. Frank SMITH 
ities ce ae elieae neal FREDERIC FERNALD 
Se SO 5 ioc Shsaweeecada JosepH CoLBy 

Children. 


EPISODE IV 
REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD 


The unrest of this period was keen- 
ly felt in the lower towns of New 
Hampshire and the taverns were the 
scenes of many discussions regard- 
ing the oppression of the crown and 
the unjust taxation. The settlers 
of Nottingham were ardent patriots 
and were represented by Cilley, Dear- 
born and others in the raid on Fort 
William and Mary which resulted in 
the capture of powder and _ other 
munitions. This plunder was brought 
to Durham by General Sullivan and 
later sent to surrounding towns for 
safe keeping. A part was secreted 
in Nottingham subject to General 
Sullivan’s orders. Previous to this, 
militia had been organized and drill- 
ed by Dearborn and when the call to 
action came they left their tools in 
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the fields, hastily forming for a 
forced march to Bunker Hill where 
many of them were in action. 


TAVERN SCENE 


LANDLORD BuTLER. ....Mr. GEORGE WIGGIN 
SUROMAS BSASTISBTT «ci dcaxcccawndnsenwas 
Mr. ArTtTHUR McDANIELS 
Tory TROWBRIDGE ........ Mr. Frep Gove 
MADAME BUTLER .......... MILLIE SMITH 
And Settlers. 
Call to Arms 
Capt. DEARBORN ...... Mr. CHARLES JONES 
MESSENGER ........ Mr. Duptey LEAVITT 
Spinners, Soldiers and Settlers 
Sending Away the Powder 
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of the highway bridge at Dover 
Point the route was changed to what 
is known as the turnpike in the North 
Side. 


CAST 
Gov. WENTWORTH ..... Dr. Frep FERNALD 
Lapy WENTWorRTH..Mrs. FRANK FERNALD 
Bins. [GOMAS EVARTERT? 5 6658k cadesdeees 
Miss ApA PERKINS 
Mistress ArRVILLA .Mrs. Harry D. CILLEy 
BENJAMIN TRUE ..Mr. Harry D. CILLEY 
Demwen OP STAGE COAG. oc ci icicccces ou 
Mr. ANDREW STEVENS 
Parson, Fisherman, Maids, Coachmen and 
Footmen. 








Historic CritteEy House 


MAJOR THOMAS BARTISTT £o506s600css00% 
Mr. ArtHUR McDANIELS 
PSNR Oda Seinen ere iat 
Mr. Brapsury BATCHELDER 
HiLToN AND KENDEL 
ELMER HoLMES AND Mr. CHARLES 
CHESLEY 
Horsemen, Guards and Settlers 


EPISODE V 
StaGE Coacu Days 


During the colonial days Notting- 
ham was on the direct stage coach 
line between Portsmouth and Con- 
cord and its taverns flourished as it 
was a favorite stopping place. The 
early route led through the Square 
and Deerfield but with the opening 


Cot. JosEPH 


MEssRs. 
Mr. 


EPISODE VI 


SINGING SCHOOL, A FAVORITE 
PASTIME 


Presented by the people of Deerfield 


EPISODE VII 
VIRGINIA REEL 


Representing the amusements of the 
tomes 


Typocal characters 


EPISODE VIII 
Civit War PeEriop 


While slaves were owned in Not- 
tingham in colonial days, that condi- 








NOTTINGHAM’S 200TH ANNIVERSARY 


tion had long past and_ the people 
were strong abolitionists and ably 
supported the cause of the Union. 


Cast 
Muster Drill presented by the 
Northwood Post- of the American 


Legion and others. 
EPISODE IX 
CoBBLER’S DANCE 
Following the Civil War the mak- 














ANOTHER VIEW OF THE MONUMENT. 


ing of shoes was a considerable in- 
dusry. Every home had its cob- 
bler’s shop. 


COONERY so icsccdcrvacdanes DANIEL MINER 


Assisted by Children. 
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EPISODE X 


PAST AND PRESENT 
LADY NOETENGTIAM o6<5 odd secncs dciaabus 
Mrs. CLARENCE LAWTON 
Attendants, Mothers, Sons and concluding 

pageant procession. 

Indians—Chief Swansen, Mr. ANDREW 
J. Ayers; Braves, Leavitt Harvey, Leon 
Dame, JoHN DeEMerriTT, HARRY PARKER, 


Tom STEVENS, Perry Harvey, WESLEY 
Harvey, ELMER PARKER. 
Spinners, Miss VIENNA SmitH, Miss 


ELIZABETH FERNALD, Mrs. FRED FERNALD, 
Mrs. GeorceE WiccInN, Mrs. WesLEY Har- 
vEY, Mrs. CHARLES Jones, Mrs. JosEPH 
GLoverR, Mrs. MarGAriTeE Davis. 

Soldiers, CLarENcE H. Lawton, T. E. 


FERNALD, Mr. PerRLEY BATCHELDER, FRED 
Gove, Mr. Geo. WicGin, CHARLES CASE, 
JoserH Gtover, Mr. Westey Harvey, 
Harry PARKER, ELMER PARKER. 
Fisher:en and Maids, DupLtey Leavitt, 
GeorGE -CARMICHEAL, LeEAvitt Harvey, 


LioNEL Harvey, Dora CARMICHEAL, ELIz- 
ABETH BATCHELDER, MILLIE SMITH, JOSE- 
PHINE FERNALD. 

OTHERS TAKING PART IN 

PAGEANT 

Miss Haze, WATSON 
Mrs. L. L. CALLAN 
Miss Ita Harvey 
ALLEN HArvVEY 


JoHN Foss 

Miss Mary Ibe 
CLARENCE LAWTON 
T. E. FERNALD 
PerRLEY BATCHELDER Mrs. JoHN Harvey 
Mrs. Georce WiccIN Miss Marta KELSEY 
Mrs. WeEsLEY Harvey CHARLES KELSEY 
ANDREW D.STEVENS HENRY GOVE 
THOMAS STEVENS Wiuis FERNALD 
Mrs. CHARLES CASE HaArrIisoN CHESLEY 
Mrs. H. H. Nites’ Epwarp Foss 

MANSFIELD JOHNSON 


Soto DANCER . Miss JANET SIMMONS 
Those who attended this celebra- 
tion have as their reward, as Lieut. 
Col. John Van Schaick described his 
visit to Nottingham Square :— 
“Pictures of the pine woods, the 
oaks and maples, the well-tilled fields, 
the great New England farmhouses, 
the little country churches, with old 
friendships renewed, new friendships 
made; with that keenest of joys which 
the lover of history has, in running 
suddenly upon beautiful and historic 
things, and with lasting memories of 
a people who seem worthy to be the 
children of such heroic fathers.” 








NEW ENGLAND’S INDUSTRIAL FUTURE 


By Fobert P. Bass. 


(It will be the policy of the magazine 
to encourage discussions such as those 
recently begun by Dr. Hodsdon and 
Mr. Upham as to present-day New 
Hampshire problems. Approach from 
varying angles is desirable, so we repub- 
lish here an article recently written by 
ex-Governor Bass for the Peterborough 
Transcript. We have promise of at least 
one other paper by another author for 
an early issue.——Editor.) 

Numerous articles have recently 
appeared in the newspapers and 
periodicals published in New Hamp- 
shire and in other New England 
states discussing the future of New 
England industrial development. 

Many of these have undertaken to 
point out the dangers which threaten 
the continued prosperity of various 
industries in New England. Among 
those most frequently mentioned, are 
first, the high cost of coal, which is 
the motive power used in most of our 
industries. Second, the handicap 
under which our manufacturers labor, 
in importing their raw materials from 
a long distance and exporting those 
manufactured goods which they sell 
outside of New England. In this con- 
nection, it is pointed out that the 
center of population in the United 
States is moving steadily westward, 
and that it has now reached the State 
of Indiana. Conseqently, New Eng- 
land products have further to travel 
before they reach their ultimate 
consumer. 

Other obstacles to industrial pros- 
perity frequently mentioned, are high 
taxation and Ingh wages. 

It has seemed to me that there is 
much food for sober thought in these 
suggestions. They raise questions 
vital to the continued prosperity of 
many of those industries which have 
been the chief source of the wealth 
and growth of New’ England, « and 
which have provided employment for 
an increasing part of the people who 
live in these States. There are few 
questions which more vitally or per- 


manently affect the continued pros- 
perity and development of this sec- 
tion of the Country. 

In reading these various articles, 
I have been surprised at the absence 
of certain constructive remedies which 
I believe would be of material assist- 
ance in successfully meeting this 
critical business situation. 


One of the chief burdens which 
New England manufacturers now 
have to contend with is the high cost 
of coal. It is unfortunate that we are 
so far removed from the deposits of 
coal, oil and gas. On the other hand 
nature has favored us with a sub- 
stantial amount of water power. 
Much of this power is still undevel- 
oped and going to waste, while our 
industries are staggering under ‘the 
burden of their coal bills. It would 
seem that one of the first steps neces- 
sary to meet new conditions is to 
hasten the development of these water 
powers, and to do this in a way which 
will most benefit our industries and 
the public. New Hampshire, in par- 
ticular, has undeveloped water power. 
Some of those which have been de- 
veloped are of little benefit to our in- 
dustries, for a large part of the power 
is now transmitted beyond this State 
and used in the operation of indus- 
tries elsewhere. 

The creation of storage reservoirs 
near the sources of our larger streams 
would increase the minimum flow for 
all those powers already developed 
on such streams. This would dimin- 
ish or eliminate the need for auxiliary 
steam power now so commonly used 
during regular periods of low water. 
It would be necessary for the State 
to take the initiative in this matter in 
order to apportion the charges to the 
various industries which would be so 
largely benefited by the new power so 
provided. The extent of the public 
benefit. which would be _ derived 
through the conservation of the water 
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which now goes to waste, can be 
realized when we consider that every 
cubic foot of water which was there- 
by released during periods of low 
water would increase the amount of 
power generated at every plant on 
the stream. The cost of large stor- 
are reservoirs, which would be pro- 
hibitive for any one plant, would be- 
come very moderate if distributed 
among all those who made use of the 
water on the stream. 

This is a matter in which the State 
should take immediate action. The 
valuable information made _ available 
through Col. Leighton’s recent report 
showing the extent and location of 
our water powers, could well be used 
as a basis for the formulation of a 
State policy which would encourage 
their development for the use of New 
Hampshire industries. We might 
even find that they could be used to 
reduce the cost of railroad transpor- 
tation. Such a policy should have 
as one of its chief purposes the pro- 
tection of the public and business in- 
terests by preventing monopoly and 


exorbitant rates for hydro-electric 
power. It would be disastrous for 
New England if the water power 


were exploited for the private gain 
of a few, as the coal mines now seem 
to be. 

Bringing raw material for our man- 
ufacturers to New England is one of 
the heavy burdens now hampering 
our industries. There are two lines 
of action which will clearly help to 
overcome this obstacle. First, to 
develop and increase the supply of 
such raw materials which we ourselves 
produce. In New Hampshire, the 
most important raw material at our 
command is to be derived from our 
forests. At present, we are not only 
rapidly exhausting the supply of this 
valuable raw material, but much 
timber which is now cut in this State 
is being shipped beyond our borders, 
to be manufactured elsewhere into a 
finished product. Furthermore, much 
of our soft timber is being cut before 
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it is mature. Little is being done to 
insure a continuous supply of lumber 
for New Hampshire. A recent sur- 
vey of the State made by the Federal 
Government, shows that we have over 
two million acres of waste land which 
is at present producing little or nothing 
of value, and which might easily be 
made the source of a large revenue to 
the State, and of a continuous supply 
of a valuable raw material which 
could profitably give employment to 
a large number of people in New 
Hampshire, were it manufactured 
here into finished products. 

We sorely need a far-sighted and 
advanced State policy in regard to our 
forests. One of the first steps in this 
direction lies in the adoption of a new 
method of taxing growing timber. 
Under our present tax system, no one 
can afford to own and raise a crop of 
growing trees. The owner of young 
growth has a continual outlay to 
meet tax requirements. Each year 
he must pay a tax on the full value 
of his growing timber, and gets no in- 
come for something like fifty years. A 
single stand of mature timber is re- 
quired to pay taxes forty or fifty 
times over before the crop matures. 
This is one reason why so much land, 
well adapted to growing trees, is to- 
day, lying unproductive in our state. 

Under a far-sighted and progressive 
State policy, we could easily produce 
a continuous supply of timber which 
would place this industry at least in 
a position to compete successfully 
with any other section of the United 
States. This is the kind of construc- 
tive action, which will insure the con- 
tinued growth and prosperity of at 
least one important New England in- 
dustry. 

New England railroads should be 
owned by New England people, and 
developed in their interests. There is 
now much talk of consolidating great 
railway systems. We should not al- 
low our arteries of commerce to be- 
come mere adjuncts of the systems in 
New York and Pennsylvania. If they 
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do, we shall suffer in rates, in service, 
and in the development of our means 
of transportation. 

The ablest observers and students 
of industrial affairs in this country, 
agree that New England’s greatest 
industrial resource, lies in her large 
supply of Inghly skilled workmen. 
It is probable that our continued in- 
dustrial prosperity depends in a large 
degree upon our ability to keep and 
increase this supply of skilled labor. 
For it is only by means of highly 
trained men and women that we can 
hope to turn out finished products of 
such a quality as will command the 
best prices. The transportation charg- 
es incurred in the distribution and 
selling of such goods, will be propor- 
tionately less than the transportation 
charges on bulky coarse products, 
turned out by unskilled labor, which 
must be sold at a much lower value in 
relation to their bulk or weight. 

It is perhaps natural that the first 
tendency of manufacturers who feel 
the pressure of the increasingly keen 
competition, should be vigorously 
opposed to the more liberal working 
conditions which are being adopted 
in other sections of the country. The 
plausible argument is advanced that 
New England cannot afford to meet 
these conditions owing to its adverse 
situation in respect to coal and 
freight rates. Is it wise for New Eng- 
land to allow other sections of the 
country to maintain more favorable 
conditions for skilled labor? If the 
conditions under which employment 
can be obtained in New England are 
lower than those which prevail else- 
where, it is inevitable that the more 
enterprising, intelligent and_ skilled 
men and women within our borders 
will gradually and continually drift 
to those localities where conditions 
of work are more favorable. 

Furthermore, there is a field of 
economy and thrift in this connection 
which we in New England, cannot 
afford to overlook. Strikes, lockouts, 
large groups of employees hostile or 
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antagonistic to their employers, are 
all the source of immeasurable losses, 
not only to the community at large, 
but to our industries themselves. It 
is of vital importance to New Eng- 
land business that its leaders should 
develop a far-sighted and resourceful 


policy in dealing with the labor 
situation. 
Another serious disadvantage to 


New England industry lies in the 
fact that the cost of living is higher 
here than it is in some sections of the 
the country which produce the food 
necessary for their population. We in 
New England import 75% of our 


food. The transportation charges on 
this food add substantially to its 
cost to the consumer. This has an 


injurious effect on New England busi- 
ness. If mill operatives, for instance, 
can live better on the same wages in 
St. Louis than they can in New Eng- 
land, there is bound to be a tendency 
for those industries which employ the 
best class of help, gradually to move 
their plants where living costs are 
cheapest. In such localities they will 
find a more abundant, more contented, 
and more capable supply of labor. 
Industrial prosperity and _ agricul- 
tural development are largely inter- 
dependent. This is more true to-day 
than ever before, because of the in- 
crease costs of transporting food. 


In the interests of the continued 
prosperity of New England, we need 
to foster and encourage our agricul- 
tural resources. We have not been 
doing this in the past. During the last 
fifty years, while our population has 
largely increased, products of our 
farms have shown a steady and alarm- 
ing decline. We need to encourage 
better and more efficient agricultural 
methods, accompanied by a discrimi- 
nating selection of the things to be 
produced on New England farms. 
We need more productive stock, a 
better selection of seed, intensive cul- 
tivation of land, more fertilizer, and 
a wise selection and rotation of crops. 

The valuable work being done along 
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these lines by our State College, by 
the Agricultural Extension Service, 
and by our farm organizations, 
should be encouraged. They not 
only help the farmer, but indirectly 
they contribute fundamentally to the 
prosperity of all business in our 
community. 

We have in our midst the best mar- 
kets for farm products to be found 
anywhere in the world. But, unfor- 
tunately, these have not been devel- 
oped in the interests of New England 
farmers. Others have profited by this 
natural advantage. We have in this 
country the most extravagant  sys- 
tem of distributing food to be found 
anywhere in the world. Much can be 
done to reduce the cost of food and to 
increase farm profits by means of co- 
operative buying and selling. In New 
England, at least, we cannot afford 
longer to support a system of food 
distribution which charges the con- 
sumer, on an average, twice as much 
as it costs to produce that food on the 
farm. Here is a field for construc- 
tive progress which will benefit both 
our industries and our farmers. 

Many of the policies and lines of 
action which [ have suggested can be 
initiated and developed only by the 
business men of our community. 
They are broad, economic questions 
which must be handled as other prac- 
tical problems are handled. 

But there are a few things which 
can be done through our government. 
Of recent years, taxes have grown to 
such an extent that they are a serious 
burden to the farmer, to the house- 
holder, and to many business enter- 
prises. At present, our taxes are not 
equally distributed. Certain classes 
of property bear more than their 
share of the cost of government. 
Other classes of property escape tax- 
ation either in part or in whole. This 
discrimination is not only unjust, but 
it may even threaten the continued 
prosperity of those interests most 
heavily burdened. This is a_ time 
when taxes should be distributed fair- 
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ly on all classes of property, in some 
reasonable proportion to their ability 
to pay. 

In the last ten years 
running our state 
more than doubled. Much of this 
increase is inevitable, and due to 
causes we cannot control. But we 
should take every precaution against 
waste, inefficiency and the extrava- 
grant use of public moneys. Realizing 
the taxes are unusually high, and that 
the functions of Government have 
been enormously extended, some 25 
states have been making a careful 
survey of all the departments of 
government. These surveys have for 
their object, increasing the efficiency, 
and introducing economies, in con- 
ducting the business of the _ state. 
I believe that New Hampshire could 
profitably order a similar investiga- 
tion of its State’s affairs to be made 
by men of experience and training in 
such matters. 

In brief, it seems to me that the 
business prosperity of New England 
could be substantially increased; first 
through the wise development of our 
water powers to overcome the dis- 
advantage of expensive coal and high 
freight rates. Secondly, by encour- 
aging the development of our forest 
to provide cheap raw material, at 
least for one great industry. Third, 
by developing our agricultural  re- 
sources, and a cheaper system of 
food distribution, in order to lower the 
cost of living. And finally, by a 
vigilant and intelligent effort to in- 
stitute efficiency, thrift, and economy 
in all public expenditures. This to be 
accompanied by a wider and more 
equitable distribution of the cost of 
government, through an _ equaliza- 
tion of the tax burden. 

Such action calls for the cooperation 
of all elements and classes, to unite 
in overcoming the difficulties which 
menace the prosperity of New Eng- 
land. This is a matter in which we 
all have the most vital interest. If 
all classes of people understand the 


the cost of 
government has 
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fundamental causes of the present a free discussion and full publicity, 
situation, it will be possible to enlist concerning existing conditions, and 
their united cooperation in a construc- the action necessary to meet these 


tive plan of action. 


For this purpose, conditions, is most desirable. 





FANTASY 
By L. Adelaide Sherman 


Drunk with the sunset’s spilled red wine 
Day has swooned, and the western hills 

In dappled amethyst, mauve and gray, 

Bend and weep over prostrate Day— 
Each tear in a drop of dew distils. 


Back where the sentinel fir-trees stand, 
Blackly agleam on the sky-line white, 
Hark! he has broken the holy hush; 
The seraph-throated hermit thrush 
In liquid triplets greets King Night. 


I have fled from the House of Day, 
Spite of her warders, Toil and Care; 

Breathing the balsam breezes pure, 

Into the gem-shine, star-shine lure— 
Palpitant sky and dew-dipped air. 


Fleeing, I laugh at the House of Day— 
Weariness, like an out-worn dress, 
Slips away on a shimmering tide, 
A sea of fancy, deep and wide, 
Soft impearled by the moon’s caress. 


Flash of an arrow, crystal tipped, 
Silver meshes that hold me fast; 

Song of a pixie, light of a star, 

And an elfin echo, faint and far,— 
A faery herald’s bugle blast! 


High I wing me with bird and song, 

With the moon and steadfast stars I shine. 
Lo! I am one with flower and tree, 
And a glory throbs in the soul of me! 

I, too, am drunk with the sunset’s wine. 








THE NEW WILLEY HOUSE CABINS 


By John H. Foster, State Forester. 


The Crawford Notch, one of the 
most famous gateways in the White 
Mountains, was named for Ethan 
Allen Crawford, one of the first 
settlers in the region. It is a source 
of gratification to know that a tract 
of 6,000 acres, extending south- 
ward from the gateway for a dis- 
tance of about six miles, belongs 
to the people of New Hampshire 
and is known as the Crawford 
Notch State Forest Reservation. 
This reservation occupies’ the 
northerly half of the township 
known as Hart’s Location. On 
either side the boundary extends 
to the summits of the mountains 
bordering the Saco river. The 
purchase of this reservation was 
made possible by a special act of 
the Legislature of 1911. 

To the east and west of the State 
Reservation lies the White Moun- 
tain National Forest which makes 
of the region altogether a splendid 
stretch of forested mountains, val- 
leys and slopes now in public own- 
ership. A short distance below the 
gateway are the Silver Cascades, 
well worth a stop on the part of 
motorists passing through the 
Notch, but unfortunately frequent- 
ly overlooked. Mounts Avalon. 
Willard, Willey and Frankenstein 
comprise the border range on the 
west, while the magnificant slopes 
of Mt. Webster occupy much of the 
easterly border of the valley. The 
southern border of the reservation 
is near the crossing of Bemis 
Brook, where a vista has been cut 
through to the river and a magnifi- 
cent view may be obtained of the 
summit of Mt. Washington, 

Within the Crawford Notch res- 
ervation and some three miles be- 
low the gate of the Notch, is the 
site of the original Willey House, 
famous the country over on ac- 
count of the great slide which on 


August 28, 1826, came down the 
slope of Mt. Willey and killed’ the 
entire Willey family, who had 
rushed from their home upon the 
approach of the avalanche. It is 
well known that the house itself 
remained untouched. This house 
was afterwards enlarged by the ad- 
dition of another building and used 
as a hotel. The original house was 
finally destroyed by fire and the 
hotel buildings eventually disap- 
peared. For many years now the 
only suggestion of previous habi- 
tation at this famous spot has been 
the clearing in the otherwise un- 
broken forest, the remains of the 
cellar walls of the original Willey 
House and the walls of other build- 
ings. Gravel from the great slide 
has been used for many years in 
constructing and maintaining — the 
state highway, known as the Theo- 
dore khoosevelt Highway, which 
passes the spot. 

One-half mile below the Willey 
House site is the headquarters of 
the State ranger or patrolman em- 
ployed by the Forestry Commis- 
sion as caretaker of the (reserva- 
tion. The ranger cabin is known 
as the Allen Spring Camp, where 
there is located one of the finest 
springs in the mountains, close by 
the highway and near the State 
cabin. Through the fire season 
the State ranger watches for fire, 
patrols north and south along the 
state highway and the railroad 
above, allots camping space to for- 
est travellers and motor tourists 
and gives permits for building fires. 
He is at the service of the public 
and is always glad to accommodate 
passers-by, point out places of in- 
terest and render every service pos- 
sible free of charge. The open 
spaces between the Allen Spring 
Camp and the Willey House site 
are used for the accomodation of 
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the public for ‘camping purposes. 
Two permanent camps away from 
the highway and on a roadway 
leading to the Willey House Sta- 
tion on the Maine Central railroad 
a half mile below the Allen Spring 
Camp have been built by private 
parties under leases from the State. 
The station on the Maine Central 
railroad, known as the Willey Sta- 
tion, makes the Notch country ac- 
cessible to parties wishing to visit 
the place either from the north or 
south by railroad. 

Thousands of persons each year 
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Boston, who has freely given his 
services in the interest of this 
mountain country. One of the cab- 
ins is for a public rest room, with 
fireplace and toilets. The other 
cabin is a store and lunch room, 
where food and supplies as well 
as souvenirs, both for the tramper 
and automobile party, may be pur- 
chased at reasonable prices and un- 
der regulation by the State Fores- 
try Commission. Smaller cabins, 
also of peeled spruce are placed ar- 
tistically in the rear, both for ser- 
vice quarters and for use of over- 
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stop at the Willey House site to 
see the historical spot and enjoy 
the unsurpassed view of the moun- 
tains afforded by the clearings 
made years ago. To accomodate 
the public and increase the recrea- 
tional advantages, the forestry 
Commission has this present sea- 
son undertaken by lease to J. F. 
Donahue of Bartlett to erect two 
peeled spruce cabins close by the 
site of the old Willey House. 
Plans for the construction have 
been worked out by Arthur A. 
Shurtleff, landscape architect of 


House: CABINS 


night parties to a limited extent. 

The Appalachian Mountain Club 
has accepted the Willey House 
cabins as one of the links in its sys- 
tem of camps east and west across 
the mountains. The possibilities 
for future development and service 
are very great. It is believed that 
this establishment may be able to 
render great public service and be- 
come a headquarters for camping 
parties and outfitters for those who 
wish to spend subsequent days in 
the woods. There is no purpose or 
intent to furnish hotel accomoda- 
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tions. Those who stop at the Wil- 
ley House over night must either 
camp out on the public camping 
grounds, for which there is no 
charge, or pay a nominal price for 
the use of one of the cabins where 
they may have cot beds, but no 
luxuries. 

The recreational use of forests 
has developed to a marked degree 
during the past few years. While 
our mountain roads and trails have 
long been used by trampers, the 
auto camping party has come in- 
to his own quite recently. It ap- 
pears that camping by the road- 
side has been longer in vogue in 
the western states and has come 
to us from that direction. The 
possibility for recreation through- 
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out our mountain region is very 
great. The National Government 
is bending its efforts to establish 
public camping places, and private 
parties are beginning to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to ac- 
comodate the public in this way. 
It is believed that the Willey 
House site is proper and suitable 
for development in this direction, 
always remembering that the pub- 
lic must be served freely with all 
that Nature has provided and that 
the traveler may pay for food supplies 
and comforts at reasonable prices. Al- 
ready it is no uncommon thing to 
have forty automobile parties pass 


the night on the ‘Willey ‘House 
grounds. 





WHEN THE SUMMER DAYS HAVE 
FLED 


By Alice Sargent Krikorian 


All the sweet summer we have felt the charm 
Of her own witchery; by the changing sea 
We have found a peaceful, happy calm 
While we tried to learn its mystery; 

Shall we remember what the waves have said 
When the summer days have fled? 


Or perchance, our roving feet have led 
Where the cowbell tinkles faint and low, 
Where the leafy boughs close overhead 
And the mountain shadows come and go; 
There again, in fancy, shall we tread 
When the summer days have fled? 


In gardens old, beside the gray stone wall, 
We found the roses growing white and fair, 
The pure, calm lily, and the poppy tall 
Flaunting her brilliant petals in the air; 
Shall we picture yet her beauty red 

When the summer days have fled? 


Now flaming woods reflect the sunsets gold, 
And fluttering earthward falls the crimson leaf; 
The flocks are coming homeward to the fold, 
The farmer binds again the golden sheaf. 

And yet, with matchless beauty we are fed 

E’en tho’ the summer days have fled. 
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SOUTH OF MOGADOR 


By Erwin Ferdinand Keene. 


Roaring up the mango-bordered beach, 
White-fingered waves lift high their greedy hands 
To the green-veined, throbbing jungle, out of reach— 
Then whisper down the seaweed-tasseled sands. 
Tall palms, like troubadours, lean each to each 
And murmur minstrelsy from many lands, 
Or sing of voyages along thy strands 
When men had much to learn, and more to teach. 
From gold-prowed triremes to our steel-ribbed ships, 
For thrice a thousand years, with hope unfurled, 
No dauntless keel e’er kissed thy tide-wet lips 
But claimed thy seizin for some new-found world. 
Land of romance! of ivory, gold, and slaves: 
Thy fevered breast is bosomed high with graves! 





THE HERMIT THRUSH 


By Laura Garland Carr. 


From out the woodland’s sacred hush 
There comes a sweet, melodious gush 
Of perfect song. It is not sad; 

It is not gay; it is not glad. 

It is the soulful overflow 

Of bliss not given man to know. 

Nor can the little singer feel 

The mysteries his songs conceal. 

Bird song and human heart combine— 
Then ecstasy! O thrill divine! 


BABY’S PUFF 
By Ruth Bassett. 


Soft as a mantle of feathery flakes, 
Shining as pearl. 

Fragrant as clover covering over 
My little girl. 


Silken and light as a rose-tinted cloud 
To earth beguiled. 

Warmly it holds in its delicate folds 
My little child. 
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A DEGENERATE OF THE PINK FAMILY 
By Mary E. Hough. 


I remember that you grew 
In the sunlight and the dew, 
Where stood an old gray farm-housc in clustering woodbine 
set— 
Then you strayed down to the road-side ; 
Yes, I think I see you yet. 
All your kin wore fresh, pink dresses, 
Crumpled yours, unkempt your tresses— 
Too much flouncing, but I liked you, 
Bouncing Bet. 


Now you've crept into my garden 
Without saying, “By your pardon!” 
I shall root you up without the least regret, 
Lest you harm my other flowers. - 
Do you blazonly forget 
That you’ve chummed with weed and sorrel, 
That you really aren’t quite moral? 
O, I heartily dislike you, 
Bouncing Bet. 


But one morning I was speeding 
In my auto—no one heeding— 
| saw a stretch of roadside all pink and dewy wet. 
You stretched miles and miles from home, 
But I knew where we had met. 
You were fluttering and graceful, 
And I picked.a pretty vaseful 
Of your bloom,—for I loved you, 
Bouncing Bet. 


I thought you would be cheery 
For my city-flat was dreary 
And I owed to you besides a much belated debt, 
Or the duty to reform you— 
You became my wild-flower pet. 
* * * * * * 
But your pale pink has grown blowsy 
And your locks are strangely frowzy— 
O, I love you and I loathe you, 
Bouncing Bet. 
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A BIT OF COLOR 


By Laura Garland Carr. 


There is mist on the mountain, 

There is dew on the vines; 
The humming birds flit 

Down the scarlet-bean lines; 
The bees in the blossoms 

With nectar are muddled— 
And still the pink moth 

In the primrose is cuddled. 


The webs of the spiders— 
With jewels bedight— 
Say all will be lovely 
From morning till night. 
Don’t, don’t with the primrose 
Forever abide— 
Be astir—little moth— 
In this glory outside. 


Adown leafy branches 

The sunbeams are sifting; 
Across grassy reaches 

Are shadow clouds drifting; 
The insect brigade is abroad 

In good numbers. 
Be a wise little moth 

And awake from your slumbers. 


Did the primrose beguile 
By its hypnotic motion 
Till now you are lost 
In oblivion’s ocean? 
And your dreams—are they fair— 
Like the picture you make? 
Then sleep in your primrose 
And never awake. 


There’s a realm of delight 
In the ether—somewhere— 
We've sensed it and glimpsed it— 
And know it is there. 
Is the little pink moth— 
This primrose marauder— 
A waif and a stray 
From over its border? 











NEW HAMPSHIRE DAY BY DAY 


At the primary election held on 
September 5, there were more than 
15,000 fewer votes cast than at the 
last primary two years ago. 

Windsor H. Goodnow of Keene 
won the Republican nomination 
for Governor by a vote of more 
than two to one over Arthur G. 
Whittemore of Dover. Fred H. 
Brown of Somersworth, in a_ tri- 
angular contest, had a comfortable 
margin over John C. Hutchins of 
Stratford for the Democratic gu- 
bernatorial nomination, while Al- 
bert Wellington Noone of Peter- 
borough was far in the rear. In 
the first congressional district, the 
Republican nomination went to 
John Scammon of Exeter by a 
considerable margin over Hobart 
Pillsbury of Manchester. The 
other contestants, Fernando W. 
Hartford of Portsmouth and Albert 
E. Shute of Derry, were far behind. 
William N. Rogers of Wakefield 
received the Democratic nomina- 
tion for this district without oppo- 
sition. 

In the second congressional dis- 
‘trict, Edward H. Wason of Nashua 
was renominated by the Republi- 
cans without opposition. A trian- 
gular contest for the Democratic 
nomination between William H. 
Barry of Nashua, Amos N. Blandin 
of Bath and George H. Whitcher of 
Concord resulted in the first named 
receiving more votes than his two 
competitors together. 

In view of the defeat for sena- 
torial nomination in the fifth dis- 
trict of Fred A. Jones, who was ex- 
pected to be president of the Sen- 
ate, it is understood that Benjamin 
H. Orr of the fifteenth district and 
George Allen Putnam of the six- 
teenth district will be candidates 
for that office. For the speaker of 
the house Harry M. Cheney of 
Concord has been suggested. Mr. 
Cheney was speaker in 1903, but 
is not yet a candidate. 


Another suggested candidate for 
speaker is Charles W. Tobey of 
Temple who held the chair in the 
session of 1919. At present the in- 
dications are that the legislature will 
be an unusually strong one. 


The eleventh annual forestry 
conference under the auspices of 
the Society for the Protection of 
New Hampshire Forests, in co- 
operation with the New Hampshire 
Forestry Commission, was held on 
August 29-31, at the Keene Normal 
School and was largely attended. 
The influence of the Society, under 
the presidency, first of the late Gov- 
ernor Rollins, and more lately of 
Allen Hollis, Esq., and’ under the 
skillful executive guidance of Philip 
W. Ayres, has been of inestimable 
value in the way of education. To 
it is due in large measure the en- 
lightened public opinion which has 
made our forestry laws and our 
state department of forestry things 
of real vitality. 

‘The attendance at the conference 
was large, and the interest unflag- 
ging. Many came, as usual, from 
without the state, most prominent 
among whom was Colonel William 
B. Greeley, Chief of the United 
States Forestry Service. Of prime 
interest was the discussion on the 
second day of the subject of forest 
taxation. State Forester John H. 
Foster presided, and Harris A. 
Reynolds, Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Forestry Association, ex- 
plained the new law which has recent- 
ly gone into effect in his common- 
welath. In the general discussion, 
Governor Brown and former Gov- 
ernor Bass joined, while the view- 
point of the practical lumberman 
was voiced by S. F. Langdell. 
There seemed to be a pretty gen- 
eral agreement that if our forests 
are to be maintained as a perma- 
nent valuable resource of the 
state, some change in taxation is 
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necessary. Just how this may be 
done is not a matter of agreement; 
certainly full relief is apparently 
impossible without _ constitutional 
amendment, and, even’ granted 
that, great care will be necessary, 
as Governor Brown remarked, to 
relieve timberlands without un- 
duly burdening the heavily tim- 


bered towns. The problem is not 
beyond solution, however, once 
the need be clearly recognized. 


Such activities as the forestry con- 
ference are going to be of great 
value in working out an enlight- 
ened system. 

The success of this year’s con- 
ference was due in no small part 
to the cordial co-operation of Di- 
rector Mason of the Normal school 
and of the well-known civic spirit 
of Keene as expressed by the 
Chamber of Commerce and a com- 
mittee of arrangements, headed by 
the mayor, the Honorable Orville 
E. Cain. 


Another and even more important 
discussion of the question of state 
taxation was that held on September 
14 by the newly organized New 
Hampshire Civic Association at the 
State College at Durham. President 
Hetzel presided and thére was an at- 
tendance of about one hundred rep- 
resentative men from all parts of the 
state including three former gover- 
nors, a justice of the Superior Court, 
the secretary of the Tax Commission 
and other public officials, representa- 
tives of the lumbermen, farmers, 
bankers and business men, clergy- 
men, teachers and lawyers. 

The discussion was opened by 
former Governor Bass and Fletcher 
Hale, secretary of the Tax Commis- 
sion, after which the conference re- 
solved itself into a discussion of the 
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specific problems represented by in- 
tangibles and growing timber. 

There was practically unanimous 
agreement that the tax situation in 
New Hampshire is critical and that 
it is desirable to find some way to tax 
intangibles and so to change the sys- 
tem of timber taxation as to encour- 
age growth to maturity. The need of 
economy and of making every dollar 
of revenue do the work of a dollar 
was also emphasized. 

There was a long discussion as to 
the scope of constitutional amend- 
ments needed to bring about the ends 
desired. All shades of opinion were 
expressed, ranging from the view 
that no amendment was necessary to 
advocation by a considerable number 
of such an amendment as would 
throw the whole subject of taxation 
wide open to the legislature, so that 
it might frame a taxation system 
which should be elastic and suscepti- 
ble of prompt change to meet new 
conditions. 

It was voted to authorize the ex- 
ecutive committee to select two com- 
mittees of five each to consider the 
two problems of intangibles and tim- 
ber and to report to a later meeting 
a plan for legislative action. 

On the same day of the meeting at 
Durham a session of no less impor- 
tance was held at Manchester. This 
was the first of a series of hearings 
by the commissioners recently ap- 
pointed by Governor Brown to repre- 
sent New Hampshire in the New 
England conference relative to rail- 
road organization. The future of the 
railroads in this section will hardly 
have less influence on the prosperity 
of New Hampshire than will the sys- 
tem of taxation. 

Further hearings have been ill at- 
tended. New Hampshire’s citizens 
should awake promptly to the  seri- 
ousness of this problem. 














EDITORIAL 


A friend of The Granite Monthly 
living in Concord offers through the 
Granite Monthly a prize for the best 
prose essay contributed by an un- 
dergraduate of any New Hampshire 
High School (including Junior High) 
before April 1, 1923. 

A first prize of $15.00 and a second 
prize of $10.00 will be awarded, and 
the prize-winning essay will be pub- 
lished in the magazine. The editor 
of the magazine will reserve’ the 
right to publish any manuscript sub- 
mitted which is considered deserving 
of special mention even though it 
does not win a prize. 

The following will be the conditions 
of the competition: 

1. All manuscripts must be re- 
ceived by the Granite Monthly, Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, on or before 
April 1, 1923. 

2. No manuscript 
1,500 words in length. 

3. No manuscript will be consid- 
ered unless clearly written on one 
side only of the paper. 

4. The subject of the essay may 


is to exceed 


be chosen by the writer, with the 
restriction that it must have to do 
with the author’s personal observa- 


tion of the men, women and things 
about him. Historical and biographi- 
cal papers and literary criticisms will 
not be considered. The object of the 
competition is to test the ability of 
the High School students to observe, 
to think and to express their thoughts 
clearly in good English. 

5. The essay must not be correct- 
ed or revised by any other hand than 
the author’s. Except for this, it 
does not matter whether the essay is 
written as a part of the school work 
or otherwise. 

6. The manuscript should 
bear the name of the author. The 
title of the essay and the author’s 
name should be placed upon a sepa- 
rate sheet of paper, to which should 
be appended a statement of the prin- 
cipal of the school that the author 
is an undergraduate student of his 
school. 

The names of the judges will be 
announced at a later time. 


not 





SOLITUDE 
By Helene Mullins. 
In the cool night I wander, 


Dreaming 


Of someone who loves me. 
Someone who loves me 

More than I love white birches 
Glimmering in the moonlight, 


More than I love 


The night’s naked silence. 
Someone whom I can hurt 
More than white birches 
Glimmering in the moonlight, 
Or the night’s naked silence 


Can hurt me..... ‘ 








BOOKS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 


Potty THE PacAn: Her Lost 
Love Letters, by Isabel Anderson. 


The Page Company, $1.90. 

Mrs. Anderson, hitherto known 
for The Spell of Belgium and _ simi- 
lar travel books, here makes her first 
venture into fiction. She has, how- 
ever, retained the background of 
travel, and often the love letters drop 
into vivid thumb-nail sketches of 
Italian scenes. Her treatment of 
such passages, needless to say, is 
charming. 

Polly is a “peppy” American © girl 
on a European tour. At Rome she 
flirts outrageously with an Italian of- 
ficer, a Spanish marquis, an Ameri- 
can secretary of legation and a mys- 
terious Russian prince, thus starting 
a series of cross purposes which 
sustain interest to the end. The 
story is developed cleverly by means 
of extracts from Polly’s journal and 
correspondence. The progress of 
the heroine from gay and _ thought- 


less flirtations at hurdle-jumping 
carnival dances, and the like, to a 
settled and very sweet love is most 
deftly handled. 

There is an appreciative foreword 
by Basil King. The publisher has 
given the book an attractive dress. 


THe RomMANcE oF New ENGLAND 
Roortress, by Mary Caroline Craw- 


ford. The Page Company, $2.50. 
Originally published a_ score of 


years ago, this well-written descrip- 
tion of two dozen famous old houses 
is now issued in a new edition. Pack- 
ed into its nearly four hundred pages 
is a wealth of historic interest. The 
tourist will find it a valuable guide- 
book, and to the fireside reader, it 
will furnish many a pleasant half 
hour. It is a book which will add 
to any library. There are more than 
thirty excellent illustrations. 





A SONG TO PASS AWAY THE 
EVENING 


By Helene Mullins. 


Your face is old. .old, 


My Beloved, 


1 have known it too long.... 
I would sell it, I think, 


To a peddlar, 
For a bit of a song. 


And then I would lie 


In the grass, 


And. .perhaps. . fall asleep, 
And because of remorse 


For my folly, 


I would weep....I would weep.... 














NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


HON. HOSEA W. PARKER. 


Hosea Washington Parker, born in 
Lempster, May 30, 1833, died in Clare- 
mont, August 21, 1922. 

Mr. Parker was the son of Benjamin 
and Olive (Nichols) Parker. The son 
of a farmer, he was reared to a life of 
industry, such as characterized the life 
of most New England farmers’ sons of 
his day, and which gave him the mea- 
sure of physical health and vigor essen- 


profession, he pursued a partial course 
at Tufts College, and then entered the 


office of Hon. Edmund Burke of New- 
port, the most distinguished lawyer of 


his day in that part of the State as a 
student at law, meanwhile teaching 
school in the winter season, as he had 
done for some time previously, as a 
means of earning money to meet his 


expenses. 
Retaining his legal residence in Lemp- 
while pursuing 


ster his studies, Mr. 





Hosea W. 


tial to success in any calling. At the 
same time he developed an ambition for 
service in a field of effort where the 
strong mental powers, with which he 
had been endowed, might have full play. 

He made the best of such advantages 
for education as the brief terms of dis- 


trict school afforded in boyhood, and 
subsequently attended Tubbs Union 
Academy in Washington, New Hamp- 


shire, and the Green Mountain Liberal 
Institute at South Woodstock, Vermont. 
Having determined to enter the legal 


PARKER 


Parker served that town as its Superin- 
tending School Committee in 1857-8, 
and was its representative in the State 
legislature in 1859 and 1860, being un- 
questionably, the oldest survivor of that 
body, in date of service at the time of 
his decease, as he was the oldest lawyer 
in the State. 

In the autumn of 1860, having been 
admitted to the bar in the previous year, 
he opened an office and commenced the 
practise of law.in the town of Clare- 
mont, which he continued until the 
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time of his death, or until failing health 
a few months previous, compelled re- 
tirement. 

A Democrat in politics, located as he 
was in a strong Republican town and 
county, Mr. Parker enjoyed little oppor- 
tunity for public political service, nor 
did he aspire to the same, preferring 
the steady pursuit of his profession, in 
which he soon took high rank; but he 
took strong interest, nevertheless, in the 
cause of his party, to whose principles 
he was devotedly attached, and served 
it faithfully, as opportunity offered, in 
its conventions, upon its state commit- 
tee for many years, in no less’_ than 
three National Conventions, and on the 
stump in many campaigns. 

In 1871 he was the candidate of the 
Democratic party for Representative in 
Congress in the old Third District, the 
Rupublican candidate being that dis- 
tinguished soldier, Gen. Simon G. Grif- 
fin of Keene. Although the district was 
normally Republican by a good majori- 
ty and had never elected a Democrat 
since the Republican party came into 
existence, Mr. Parker was elected by a 
substantial plurality, and served so ef- 
ficiently that he was re-elected in 1873, 
and completed the two terms then gen- 
erally the extent of service accorded a 
New Hampshire Congressman. It was 
during his second term that the sewing 
machine monopoly, whose important pa- 
tents were about expiring, put up its 
great fight for the extension of those 
patents. Mr. Parker was a member of 
the House Committee on Patents, and 
it was through his vote and influence 
in the Committee that an adverse report 
was made, and the monopoly defeated 
in the House. 

At the close of the forty-second Con- 
gress Mr. Parker returned home, and 
resumed his legal practice, which had 
been interrupted by his absence during 
the several sessions, following the same 
closely through the balance of his long 
life; but never neglecting the duties of 
citizenship, which appealed to him no 
less strongly than those of his profes- 
sion. He took an active interest in 
everything pertaining to the welfare of 
the community, and was particularly ac- 
tive in furthering the cause of educa- 
tion. It was mainly through his efforts 
that the bequest of the late Paran 
Stevens for the establishment of a high 
school in Claremont was made available. 
He served for a long series of years as 
a member of the board of trustees of the 
school, and had been for more than a 
generation moderator of the school 
meeting, as well as town auditor, and 
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legal consel. He was universally recog- 
nized as the town’s “first citizen,” and 
his judgment was ever sought, upon all 
measures and projects of public con- 
cern, and almost always followed. 

In business affairs he was also active. 
He was for many years, and up to the 
time of his death, president of the 
Woodsum Steamboat Company, oper- 
ating steamers on Lake Sunapee, was 
president of the People’s National Bank 
of Claremont, and long a trustee of 
Tufts College, serving for some time as 
president of the board. He was also 
prominent in the Masonic order and 
had served for twenty-one years as Em- 
ment Commander of Sullivan Com- 
mandery, Knights Templar. 

In religion Mr. Parker was a life- 
long Universalist and had been for 
many years the most eminent layman of 
the denomination in the country. He 
was a lay reader in the little church at 
East Lempster, in youth, and for more 
than sixty years the leading spirit in 
the Universalist church at Claremont and 
superintendent of its Sunday School. 
He was for many years president of the 
Universalist Sunday School Conven- 
tion; served for two terms as president 
of the General Convention of the United 
States and Canada, and had been for 
the last sixteen years president of the 
New Hampshire Convention of Univer- 
salist churches and, ex-officio, chairman 
of its Executive Board, his last service 
in the capacity having been at the 
meeting of the board in Concord last 


ay. 

Mr. Parker presided at the last great 
legislative reunion in New Hampshire, in 
connection with the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary celebration of the 
charter of Concord, and also served as 
temporary chairman of the last Con- 
stitutional Convenion, in which he was 
a delegate and a member of the Legisla- 
tive Committee. He had been for the 
last seventeen years president ‘of the 
Sullivan County bar, by which he was 
honored with a complimentary dinner, 
on the occasion of his eightieth birth- 
day anniversary, at the Hotel Claremont. 
In 1883 Tufts College conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of A. M., and 
in 1912 that of LL. D. 

May 30, 1861, he was united in mar- 
riage with Caroline Louisa Southgate, 
of Bridgewater, Vt., who died Septem- 
ber 14, 1904. He is survived by a 
daughter, Elizabeth S., wife of Rev. Lee 
S. McCollester, D. D., Chaplain of Tufts 
College and Dean of the Crane Divinity 
School; one grandson, Parker McCol- 
lester, assistant counsel of the New 
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York Central Railroad; one’ grand- 
daughter, Catherine, wife of Hugh 
Gallaher of New York, and one brother, 
Hiram Parker of Penacook, now ninety- 
two years of age. 


H. H. M. 
DR. GEORGE COOK 
Doctor George Cook, distinguished 


physician, surgeon, and nationally known 
fraternity man, and a life long resident 
of Concord, died there August 31 after a 
long and serious illness. He was born 
at Dover, N. H., November 16, 1848, 
and was the son of Solomon and Susan 


(Hayes) Cook. After receiving his 
early education at Franklin, Concord 
High School, University “of Vermont 


Medical College, and Dartmouth Medical 
College, he commenced the practice of 
medicine at Henniker, and in 1875 re- 
moved to Concord, where he resided up 
to the time of his death. 

In addition to his medical duties, Doc- 
tor Cook found time to devote consid- 
erable attention to church work, and for 
thirty years was vestryman in St. Paul’s 
Church of Concord. During the early 
part of his career he was also superin- 


tendent of schools in Hillsborough, 
where he practiced medicine for a time. 
He was an ardent and_ enthusiastic 


Greek letter fraternity man; and in past 
years had made many trips over the 
United States for the Alpha Kappa Kap- 
pa Society, of which he was_ grand 
president. During the World War he 
was a member of the New Hampshire 
draft board. 

He served as city physician of Con- 
cord from 1878 to 1884, was inspector 
of the State Board of Health in 1885, 


assistant surgeon in the New Hamp- 
shire National Guard in 1879, surgeon 
in 1882, medical director in 1884, and 


s'rgeon general in 1893-1894. He was 
United States pension examining  sur- 
geon from 1889 to 1893, a member of 
the Margaret Pillsbury hospital staff, 
president of the state medical examin- 
ing and registration board since 1897, 
past president of the New Hampshire 
Medical Society, major and chief sur- 
geon of the First Division, Second Army 
Corps of the United States Volunteers 
of the Spanish American War, a mem- 
ber of the New Hampshire Historical 
Society, of the Odd Fellows and Sons 
of Veterans. He was also a member of 
the Military Surgeons of the United 
States, and a member of the American 
Medical Society. 

A willing helper in the time of need, 
and of a lovable disposition, Doctor Cook 
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is mourned by a wide circle of friends. 
He is survived by two sisters and one 
brother, Mrs. John H. Currier of Con- 
cord, Mrs. W. H. Jenness of Rosendale, 
Mass., and William H. Cook of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


GEORGE C. HAZELTON 

George C. Hazelton, orator and au- 
thor, was born January 3, 1833, in Ches- 
ter, and died at his summer home on 
Walnut Hill in that town September 4. 
He was a graduate of Pinkerton Acad- 
emy Derry of which he was one of the 
oldest alumni, and was also a graduate 
of Union College. He was a member 
of the Wisconsin state legislature and 
was president pro tem of that house. 
For three terms he had served as a 
member of Congress from Wisconsin, 
and had been United States district at- 
torney. A Republican in politics, he 
had been on the stump for every Re- 
publican presidential candidate for the 
past sixty years, and was a member of 
the Chicago convention that nominated 
Lincoln for the presidency. For the 
past thirty years he has been a practis- 
ing attorney in Washington, D. C., 
where he was legal advisor for severa 
South American countries. 

Although advanced in years, Mr. 
Hazelton still retained those pleasing 
qualities which made him always much 
sought after as an orator, and he was 
the principal speaker at the exercises _ 
when the town of Chester celebrated its 
200th anniversary August twenty-eighth 
last. Always deeply interested in the 
activities of his native town, where he 
had been an annual visitor, he had 
found time in the midst of a very busy 
career to compile and edit a history of 
the soldiers’ monument at Chester. 

He is survived by a son, John H. 
Hazelton, and three grandchildren. 


JOSEPH MADDEN 


Joseph Madden, prominent New 
Hampshire attorney, was born in Cen- 
tral Bridge, New York, July 1, 1866, the 
son of Thomas and Honora (Cain) 
Madden. After receiving his early ed- 
ucation in the public schools of Keene. 
he studied law in the offices of Don H. 
Woodward of that city, and was admit- 
ted to the New Hampshire bar in 1889. 
For several years he was_ associated 
with the late Judge Parsons of Cole- 
brook. Later he established himself in 
Keene, where he died Sept. 2. 


An attorney of marked ability, Mr. 
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Madden was admitted to practice be- 
fore the federal court and the United 
States Supreme Court, and was promi- 
nent in many important cases tried be- 
fore those tribunals. He was a mem- 
ber of the American Bar Association, 
in 1921 was elected president of the New 
Hampshire Bar Association, and _ for 
many years was president of the Ches- 
hire County Bar Association. In 1907 
and 1911 he served as Democratic rep- 
resentative in the State Legislature, and 
this year was a Republican candidate for 
the same position. He served also in 
the Constitutional Conventions of 1901 
and 1921. At the time of his death he 
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vestigate conditions for the purpose of 
comparing them with those existing in 
this country. 

Mr. Madden was affiliated with many 
social and fraternal organizations, being 
a member of the Keene Council Knights 
of Columbus, the Foresters, and _ the 
Keene Aerie of Eagles. From 1911 to 
1915 served as captain of Company G, 
of the New Hampshire National Guard. 

In 1894 he married Eugenie Chalis- 
four, who survives him, as_ do four 
brothers, Nicholas Madden of Chicago, 
Thomas Madden of Worcester, John 
Madden of Pittsburg, Mass., and 
Charles A. Madden of Keene, and two 


was chairman of the divorce commis- _ sisters, Mrs. Frank Burnham of Nashua 
sion, and had only recently returned and Mrs. Annie Belcher of Manches- 
from Europe where he had gone to in-_ ter, Mass. 

RETROSPECTION 


By Ethel Davis Nelson. 


They were beautiful days, 


Those days of the past 


But we hurried them on, 


You and I. 


We knew not nor cared 


The pleasures they brought; 


We lived for the days 


By and by. 


It was a beautiful life, 


The youth that was ours, 


But we heeded it not, 


You and I. 


We left all its sweetness, 


Its freshness and joy, 


While we sought for the days 


By and by. 


’Twas a beautiful life, 


The past that was ours, 
And the wealth of its knowledge 


We've gained. 


Let us share it with those 
Who knew not its worth, 
And live in its pleasures 


Again. 
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WINTER SUNRISE ON MONADNOCK 
By Abbott H. Thayer. 


Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art 








